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4 Meredith Nicholson’s greatest novel SZ 
A Hoosier Chronicle 


“It does not seem too much to say that Morton Bassett ranks among the most con- 
vincing presentations of a man, a living man, in fiction. Certainly, there is in all the 
literature of our country no more real, breathing being.”—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 








“Not Be as an accurate mirror of the social and political life of intensely real 
Americans, but as a drama of the human heart, does ‘A Hoosier Chronicle’ deserve to 
rank as one of the best works of the day.”—Boston Herald. 


Illustrated in color by F. C. Yohn $1.40 net; postpaid $1.50 
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Illustrated. $2.50 net. Postpaid $2.68. stands out from the average novel.” Press Edition. $5.00 net. Postpaid 
° —The Outlook. 
Miss John Bull “A brilliant piece of work, full of | The Home-made Kindergarten 
By YOSHIO MARKINO ripeness and an understanding of the By NORA ARCHIBALD SMITH 
An amusing characterization of English girls richness of life.”"—N. Y. Eve. Sun. A helpful littie book of practical hints 
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Illustrated. $1.50 net. Postpaid $1.62 $1.35 net. Postpaid $1.47. 75 cents net Postpaid S1 cents 
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A Child’s Journey Lost Farm Camp An Architect’s Sketch Book 
; ERT 8. PEABODY 
with Dickens By H. H. KNIBBS a 
- ar > - STA Will attract those fond of sketching and arel 
By KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN An exhilarating story of the pine woods tecture as well as travelers to the countrie 
A delightful contribution to the literature of of Maine, where a young man from the described. Illus. $5.00 net Postage ext 
the Dickens Centenary. With frontispiece city finds adventure red-blooded life 
50 cents net. Postpaid 55 cents i—“Swick pa . . ~ Pe - 
. — Freight Classification 
Nietzsche Illustrated. $1.25 met. Postpaid $1.37 Ry J. F. STROMRECK 
By PAUL ELMER MORE Mr. Strombeck has treated this important sub 
“Abounds in trenchant and important dis- Polly of the — ay - te as Reoghem ¢ et a, 
tinctions.'’—Boston Tranacript. e a ee as na a nLeani® as 96 
With portrait. $1.00 net. Postpaia $1.08. | Hospital Staff $1.00 1 stpald 
. ° By EMMA C. DOWD s 
The Diary of Gideon Welles ee ee i Copyright: Its 
iT n- 4 > aoc rs an< 
Introduction by JOHN T. MORSE, Jr. . “ps ane ¢ en, doctors an History and Law 


nurses, lovers of Rebecca, of Mary 


“By all odds the most important historical Cary, and of Little Nell, will enjoy By R. R. BOWKER 


ee a Cilenge Record-Herald. this book. Illustrated in color. ees r be . bo 7 i r “s bject 
3 vols. Illus. $10.00 net. Postpaid $10.62 $1.00 net. Postpaid $1.08. right. $5.00 net. Postp $ 
‘ : . c 
The Life and Times of Cavour | The Plain Path Little Gray songs 
By WILLIAM R. THAYER By FRANCES N. 8. ALLEN from St. Joseph’s 


“The most complete critical study of Cavour By GRACE FALLOW NORTO> 


“Shows talent, skill in portraiture, and 


which bas appeared in any language."’ , ‘ . » boo a recommendes a“ 
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H P A unique course of home-reading, comprising three books, “The Handbool of 
ome rogress Health,” by Dr. Woods Hutchinson, “How to Tell Stories to Children,” by Sara 
Cone Bryant, and “As the Twig is Bent,” by Susan Chenery, together with six monthly issues of the Home 
Progress magazine. ’ 

Dr. Henry van Dyke says, “Parents ought to find both interest and profit in the wise suggestions and counsel 
which Home Progress intends to bring to them.’ For full particulars address the publishers 
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The Touchstone of Fortune 
By Charles Major, 


in Flower,” et 


Author of “When Knighthood was 


Another charming story by this favorite author, as 


dramat and human as his previous successes. 


Illustrated Decorated covers $1.25 net; postpaid $1.35. 


The House of Pride 


By Jack London, Author of “The Sea Wolf,” “The Iron 
Heel,” etc. 
Another of this versatile author’s books giving vivid 
relations of life in the Hawaiian Islands with his usual 
grip of power and interest. 


Decorated covers, $1.20; net. postpaid $1.30. 








Joseph in Jeopardy 


By ‘‘Frank Danby,”’ “The Heart of a Child,” 
et 


Author of 


most humorous and entertaining novels of 
Far and away the best nevel Mrs. Frankau 


One of the 
the season 
has written.’ Vew York Tribune 


Decorated covers 


$1.35 net; postpaid $1.45. 





Mother 


Special Easter Edition. “The 
Worth its weight in gold.” 


By Kathleen Norris. 
wonderful little book. 
—Catholic Columbian. 

“Mrs. Roosevelt and I were profoundly impressed with 


‘Mother.’ I am particularly glad to have it.”--Theodore 
Roosevelt. Decorated covers, $1.25 net; postpaid $1.35. 











Important New Macmillan Books 





Meteorology 
By W. I. Milham 

Prof or of Ast in Williams College; Author of 
hanism controlling 
(Ready this week.) 


Outlines of the History of Education 
By William B. Aspinwall (Ready this week.) 
Professor of the History and Principles of Education, 
State Normal College, Albany, N. Y. 
1 volume providing outlines of the important and 
significant facts and movements of educational thought. 





The New History 


By James Harvey Robinson, Ph.D. 


History in Columbia University 


volution overtaking 
intellectual 


postpaid $1.62. 


great reé 
social and 
$1.50 net; 


The Social Aspects of Education 


By Professor Irving King of the State 

University of lowa 
A complete survey and discussion of the relations of the 
school to the community as an instrument for social 


progress Cloth, 12mo, $1.60 net; postpaid $1.72. 





Earth Features and Their Meaning 
By William Herbert Hobbs 


or of Gs Michigan; 


Gives 


ylogy in the University of 
of “Character of Existing Glaciers,” etc 
numerous 


landscapes, with 


00 net; postpaid $3.24 


eolor ii meaning of 


priate illustrations $3 


Food for the Invalid and the Convalescent 
By Winifred Stuart Gibbs 
Dietitian for the New York Association for Improving 
the Condition of the Poor. A manual! of value to help 
social workers and physicians in their efforts to treat 
disease and to conserve health. (Ready this week.) 





The Record of a City: A Social 


Survey of Lowell 
By Dr. George P. Kenngott 


exhaustive account of twenty years’ industrial 


conditions in an old Massachusetts 


A critical 
and present 
ated cloth 


changes 


l2mo, $3.00 net; postpaid $3.16. 


town hieco 


Farm Boys and Girls 

By William A. McKeever 
Professor of Philosophy in Kansas State Agricultural 
College. 


An interesting study of the rural home, character, de- 
velopment, environment, and related topics. /llustrated. 
Cloth, 12mo. $1.50 net; postpaid $1.62. 





The Russian Year-Book for 1912 


Compiled and Edited by Howard P. Kennard, M.D., 


Author of “The Russian Peasant.” A new annual giving 


comprehensive information on the entire trend of Rus- 


to-ds Decorated covers, $5.00 net; postpaid 





The Training and Breaking of Horses 
By M. W. Harper. 


Assistant Professor of Animal Husbandry in the State 
College of Agriculture, Cornell University. Author of 
“Manual of Farm Animals.” 

A work fully describing the most successful methods for 
developing and training young colts and the various 
classes of horses. IJllustrated. $1.75 net; postpaid $1.92. 
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The Week 


President Taft is a most vexing man 
to attack. He does not explode, nor go 
off half-cocked, and has a very exasper- 
ating way of keeping quiet under repeat- 
ed challenges and demands and taunts. 
But just as his enemies are joyfully pro- 
claiming that they have got him cor- 
nered and defeated, and are filled with 
glee at the great “issue” they have made 
against him, he comes out with a calm 
statement which sets the whole matter 
This is what Mr. Taft did on 
Monday in his address to the Massachu- 


at rest. 


setts Legislature on the subject of Pres- 
idential primaries. His personal atti- 
tude was that of welcoming them wher- 
ever, as by the new Massachusetts stat- 
ute, they can be properly safeguarded 
and made actually to express the will of 
the rank and file of the party. But he 
pointed out, what everybody knows to 
be the fact, that in the majority of the 
States it is impossible to procure such 
legislation 
There 
systems in nearly all of the States for 


are, however, existing primary 
the election of delegates to the National 
Convention, and with those we must for 
the present get along as best we can. 
For thus frankly stating his position, 
the President was enthusiastically ap- 
plauded by the Legislature, as he was, 
indeed, at all his appearances in Bos- 
ton. It will be noted, also, that he re- 
ceived words of the warmest approval 
from Cardinal O’Connell, in flat disre- 
gard of Oyster Bay’s proprietary rights 
in all Cardinals. 


It would be premature to say that the 


Roosevelt movement is failing, but the | 


fact is plain to all that it is not going 
ahead with the rush and roar predicted. 
And in the Colonel's case, the psychol- 
ogy of the crowd is a vital element. If 
he does not appear to be winning, there 


is imminent danger of his losing. When | 
it cannot be said that his boom is go-| 


in time for use this year. ' 


quiver when he announced his candi- 
But it did not, and it 


Even the early blare is dying away, and 


dacy. does not. 
the delegates continue to be instructed 
for Taft 


His score now 


with monotonous regularity. 


is about 130 to Roose- 


velt’s 12 or 14. And in the States of large 
and delegates—New 


population many 


York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, Indiana— 
there is no sign of anything more than 
scattering and ineffective support for the 
Colonel. Even in far Western States, 
which were expected to give one shout 
for him and then all would be over, 
strong opposition to him is being mani- 
of 
If 
this sort of news keeps on coming day 


will look 


fested. In Indiana, the Star chain 


newspapers has dropped the Colonel. 
to 


after day, his boom begin 


sickly. 





The La Follette factor In the Repub- 
lican nomination quarrel came into dis- 
the 


tinct prominence with publication 


of the Wisconsin man’s open letter to 


the Republican Progressives of North 


Dakota, followed by his victory in 
the primaries. When Roosevelt be- 
came President, he says, the capital- 


the Trusts and rail- 
$3 


country 


ization of great 


way combinations was 874,000,000; 


“when he turned the over 


to Taft, whom he had selected as his 
successor, the total capitalization of the 
to 


Trusts and combinations amounted 


the enormous sum of $31,672,000,000, 


more tkan 70 per cent. of which was 
water.” And he declares the oppression 
interests 


of the people by the special 


that have been thus swelling visibly un- 


se- 


der the eyes of the Colonel and his 


great 
all 


lected successor” to be the “one 


issue overshadowing and including 


|others.”’ For cold-blooded promptness in 


abandoning a man you have been pro- 
fessing to support, the instant he got 
inte trouble, the shuffling-off of La Fol- 
lette by the Rooseveltian Progressives 
would be hard to match. “Here’s your 
hat—what’'s your hurry?” is not regard- 
ed as the most civil of all ways to get 
rid of a man of whom you have had 


enough; but it is the pink of politeness 


ing strong, then it must be admitted | in comparison with what was done to 
that it is going feebly. For the whole|the Wisconsin Senator by men who, 
campaign for him was based on the| only a day or two before, had professed 


theory of prairie-fires and earthquakes. to be his enthusiastic followers. 


Now 


The country was instantly to blaze and | comes the revenge. 





It is stated on behalf of Mr. Woodrow 


Wilson’s managers that they regard 


the result in Kansas as a good deal of a 
victory, because, although the delega- 
tion stands committed to Champ Clark 


for first choice, it is pledged to Wood 


row Wilson for second choice To our 
mind, there is even more reason than 
this for satisfaction in the case. To be 


the first choice of the profound states 


men who concocted the platform adopt- 


ed by the Kansans would be a weight 
heavier than Mr. Wilson, or any other 
respectable candidate, ought to find It 
agreeable to be called upon to carry. 
Their programme includes, among oth- 
er things, the Sherwood pension bill, 
which, of course, suits Champ Clark 
down to the ground, since he ostenta 


tiously stepped down from the Speaker's 


chair for the purpose of having his 


recorded in favor of it. It calls for th 
election of Federal judges by direct vote 
of the people, and of Interstate Com- 
merce Commissioners by the same meth 
od; and, since it also demands “the 1 
call of public officials when the have 
become derelict in duty,” it seems a saf: 
inference—putting this and that toget 
er—that these true friends of the peop 
don't propose to stand any foolishn 


on the part of the men whom the peop) 
have drest in a little brief authority t 
look 


“initiative 


them. The 


il 


into railway rates for 


law 


and referendum in 
making” is their modest demand in that 


direction. 


The proposal to provide by 
Congress for an extension to coal-min 
ing of the arrangements for averting 


strikes which are furnished by the Era 


man act in the case of interstate rai 


ways is worthy of the most serious « 


sideration. The question of industrial 
peace or industrial war in a labor di 
pute often turns on the possibilit 
getting upon the dispute the light of a 
disinterested inquiry and the judgment 
of a set of men in whom both sides have 
a reasonable degree of confidenc: In 
the present disagreement between the 
anthracite mine owners and the mine 


workers, while both sides have thus far 
seemed determined to stick to their po 
sitions, there has been apparently mor: 


readiness to make plain statements of 


ithe reasons for their attitude than used 
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to be exhibited in former times, and this | 


is the next thing to a willingness to 
have the quarrel looked into by some 
impartial body. So far as the province 
of the Federal Government is concerned, 
the supply of coal may be ranked with 
the railways themselves as indis- 
pensable part of the machinery of inter- 


an 


state commerce, and the providing of an 
apparatus of mediation and voluntary 
arbitration to keep that machinery from 
being unnecessarily blocked would not 
seem to be an unwarrantable extension 
of Federal fun«*jons. 





For the first time for some years, the 
Supreme Court has presented the spec- 
tacle of a decision of intense public in- 
terest made by a close division of its 
membership. By a vote of four to three, 
the of hold- 


such powers of 


sustained claim the 


of 


it 


er a patent to 


control as, in the judgment of the dis- 
senting judges, constitute an unreason- 
monopolistic priv- 


the 


extension of 
The 
of the seller of a patent mimeo- 


able 


llege point at issue was 
right 
graph machine to compel purchasers to 
in connection with it only materials 


the 


ust 


supplied by himself. Apparently, 


central point in Justice Lurton’s argu 


ment sustaining this claim turns on the 
fact that the patentee could, if he chose, 
under our law, suppress his patent alto- 


gethe neither selling nor permitting 


any one to use the patented things. Hav- 


ng adverted to this, he goes on to say: 


market for the sale of such articles 


machines, which by 
takes to himself, 
alone created 
of the 


invention to himself 


ers of his 
was 
the 


inven 


lon he 
which he 
and the selling 
kept his 
been sold by others for 


a condit 


a marke by 


MmaAKIiINE new 
tion Hiad he 

! nk could have 

machines embodying that inven- 


it subject to the 


use upon 
By restric- 
took and in 
restricted their legitimate market. 


tion selling 


tion he nothing from others, 
ne “ 


That this view is not without color of 


reason may be admitted; but itisa case 
of stretching the evil side of a law be- 
yond its necessary consequences, a de- 
fect often to be found in judicial dectl- 
s1iOn#s 

Remedial legislation following up the 
decision of the Supreme Court in the 
patent cases ought not to be allowed to 
What the judges so plainly in- 
desirable, Congress should 

Long before the decision 
of the Court was announced, the possi- 


bility of harmful and oppressive monop- 


slumber 
dicated as 


not neglect 


olies in connection with the sale and 
use of patents had been foreseen, and 
bills had been introduced to prevent the 
evil. Last June, for example, two bills 
were offered by Representative Thayer 
of Massachusetts against “restrictions 
or discriminations in the sale, lease, or 
license of tools, implements, appliances, 
or machinery covered by the United 
States patent laws.” By the same Con- 
gressman a bill was introduced on Janu- 


ary 15, providing for the annulment of | 


patents not made use of within three 
years from their date. Hearings have 
been held by the Judiciary Committee 
on these and similar measures, and a re- 
port and recommendations ought soon 
to be forthcoming. The matter is of the 
importance. Thou- 


greatest practical 


sands of manufacturers and business | 
men are impatiently waiting for Con- | 
gress to act, and if nothing is done there | 
will be not only widespread disappoint-| 


ment but suspicion of corruption. 


ed, are the dismissal or resignation of 
twenty-eight policemen, including nine- 
teen inspectors, captains, lieutenants, 
and sergeants; the closing of numbers 
of dives and saloons; the abolition of 
the position of inspector; and clear 
proof of politics in the Department. The 
full report of the Commission will come 
later, but already the sincerity of Mayor 
Harrison in ordering the investigation 
has been shown. The work has been ac- 





complished in six months at a cost of 
$50,000. The wealth of material un- 
earthed by the Commission is illustrat- 
ed by the fact that only a small part of 
the evidence regarding police laxity was 
|}used in the various trials of accused 
men. A more attractive picture is the ex- 
oneration of four sergeants and twenty- 





nine patrolmen against whom charges 
were filed. The Mayor gave no sign of 
yielding to the political pressure that 
was put upon him to stop the investiga- 
tion, and promise of a far-reaching re- 
| form is the result. 





The Congregational minister who is/| 


president of the Ohio Constitutional 


Convention is a new type in our politi-| 


cal life. 
hitherto appeared in a non-official réle, 


The clergyman in politics has 


and almost invariably in connection 


usually described as 
the 
public gambling, the protection of wo- 


tenement-house 


with what are 


“moral” issues liquor 
and children, and 
reform. From their pulpits the clergy 


have begun to speak out on public mat- 


men 


ters that are not so distinctly “moral.” 
The Rev. Henry A. Buchtel was Gover- 
nor of Colorado from 1907 to 1909, but 
even Dr. Buchtel attained public office 
by way of the chancellorship of the Uni- 
versity of Denver. Of the able way in 
which the Rev. Herbert S. Bigelow pre- 
sides over the deliberations of the Con- 
stitutional Columbus, 
there are no two opinions. His oppo- 
nents content themselves with asserting 
that his methods are as “practical” as 
those of any professional politician, and 
that he has at his finger ends the 


Convention at 


science of manipulating caucuses and 
packing committees. But it is also on 
record that Dr. Bigelow has repeatedly 
left the president's chair and by sheer 
eloquence from the floor has overcome 
hostile majorities. 


Immediate results of the Chicago 
Civil Service Commission's 


tion of the Police Department, now end- 


problem, | 


investiga- | 
'Smoot is well within the truth in his 


The Seattle election took place two 
| weeks ago; nevertheless, the actual fig- 
ures relating to the single-tax vote— 
which were only very vaguely referred 
to in the press dispatches—seem to us 
interesting enough to mention. There 
were two single-tax propositions submit- 
ted, and they were numbers 1 and 2 in 
the list of 27 propositions to be voted on 
by the people, so that they had the most 
favorable possible place for attracting 
Proposition No. 1, described 
was 


attention. 
as a “graduated single-tax plan,” 
beaten four to one, the vote against it 
being 31,450 and the vote in its favor 
| 8,032; proposition No. 2, designated as 
‘an “immediate single-tax plan,” fared 
| better, but yet was beaten more than 
two to one, the vote being 27,820 to 
|} 12,191. As will be seen, the total vote 
(on either proposition scarcely passed 
| 40,000, though the total yote for Mayor 
| was 62,808. In view of the tremendous 
| effort that had been made by the propa- 
| gandists of the single tax, and the won- 
| derful stories of magical prosperity pro- 
|duced by the move in that direction 
| ucross the Canadian border at Van- 
|couver, the fact that only 12,000 voters 
| out of the 62,000 that went to the polls 
yielded to its seductions is highly inter- 
‘esting. 


| 
| 





It is easy to believe that Senator 
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statements regarding possible savings! ville the navy loses one of its ablest and | than yours.” The constructive booster ele- 


in the Government Printing Office. Ten 
million virtually worthless documents 
in Washington, the accumulation of sev- 
enteen years, must be typical of smaller 
but equally useless collections of the 
same kind all over the country. Every 
college library that has been made a 
depository of Government publications 
not only discards many of them as soon 
as they are received, in many cases 
without going through the formality of 
opening them, but has whole shelves 
filled with reports of one sort and an- 
other that nobody ever looks into. Even 
when reverence for the printed page 
amounts to an obsession, it ought to be 
possible to draw the line at some of the 
Government presses. The actual loss 
due to defective methods of distributing 
public documents is put at not less than 
$25,000,000 in the last seventeen years; 
the 
should either never have been put in 
type or issued in small quantities is be- 


loss due to printing matter that 


yond accurate estimate, but must be im-| 


mense. One weakness in the existing 
system is the discretionary power of the 
Public Printer in the expenditure of a 
million dollars a year for machinery 
and material, but the cardinal defect is 
the publishing and mailing of tons of 
useless matter. In its seven years’ work 
the Printing Investigating Commission 
has effected a saving of several million 
dollars at trifling cost. By means of 
Senator Smoot’s bill, providing for a 
permanent organization for the Govern- 
ment Printing Office, or otherwise, even 


greater economies should be assured. 


most virile officers. Endowed with an ac- 
| tive and original mind, he was for years 
a bureaucrat who refused to become a 
mere routine desk-officer or one sub- 
servient to the controlling naval influ- 
ence of the day. Nobody could make 
him change an opinion once conscien- 
tiously held, or silence him by throwing 
out any suggestions that it would be to 
his advantage to keep quiet. Thus he 
stuck to his triple-screw-ship idea when 
everybody else opposed it. He never con- 
ceded that the Maine was blown up from 
the 
otherwise was 


outside, not even when to think 


almost equivalent to 


treason. His annual reports as Chief 
Engineer .were models of frank discus- 
sion of the questions at issue. He never 


gave in to the big-navy mania, and only 


| recently he stated again his opinion that 


the taking of the Philippines was a hor- 
rible blunder. Not being a self-advertis- 
er, he was comparatively unknown to 
the general public. Yet his services as 
Chief Engineer entitled him to the high- 
est recognition. As for his Arctic ser- 
vices, the history of Polar exploration | 
contains no more moving story than 
Rear-Admiral Melville’s part in the ill- 
fated De Long expedition, where he act- 
ed with clear judgment, dauntless brav- 
ery, and determination. It is a fine type 


of public servant who has thus passed 


'from the scene. 





It seems that there are distinctions in 
For 


several months we have found many 


the delicate art of city “boosting.” 


|columns in the journals of “greater” cit- 





Professions of abhorrence for lynch- 
ings and lynchers have been frequently 
individuals and associations. 
have 


made by 
Unfortunately, such declarations 
not always been lived up to when mob 
passion has been aroused. Yet we note 
with pleasure a plank in the platform 
which the Republican Convention of 
Tennessee adopted on Tuesday. It reads: 


We condemn and deplore the anarchy of 
lynching. No more terrible crime can be 
conceived and committed than that of the 
mob which interferes with the orderly pro- 
cesses of justice, takes prisoners from the 
custody of officers of the law, and visits 
red-handed and barbaric vengeance upon 
the heads of untried and unconvicted men. 
This is not a crime merely against the help- | 
less and miserable victim, but it is an aw- | 
ful outrage upon organized society. 


ies from Bear Trap, Me., to Orange Pit, 
Cal., filled with accounts of the prosper- 
ity, probity, and push of their citizens, 
with other alliterative qualities, making 


them famous above all other towns. In- 


deed, special “boosters’” editions have 
been a thriving crop in the South and 
West. 
ed that 


noise or display; 


But only recently have we learn- 


boosting is more than mere 


even more than art. 
It is an exact science. Dr. George Vin- 
cent defined it in Chicago the other day: 


There are three kinds of city boosting 


|he said, the self-hypnotic, the deprecatory, 
jand the constructive. The 


hypnotic boost- 
er feeds on imagination. He says the cir, 
is beautiful, and by dint of constant rep 
etition becomes convinced that it ig beauti- 
ful. Boosting is the apotheosis of men- 
dacity. The deprecatory booster raises 
himself by pushing another city down. This 
is the manifestation of the old gang spirit 


By the death of Rear-Admiral Mel-|—the conviction that “my gang is better | Sporadic individual killing. 


vates real and not imaginary things. 





The Germans may be robust in mind 
and equipped with masculine good sense, 
but they that 
temper is apt to be sadly rasped by Mr. 


also have temper, and 
Churchill's plain, blunt statement that 
Great Britain must keep her navy 60 per 
cent. above Germany's. Let it ad- 
mitted that Mr. Churchill spoke good 


Germany's programme of build- 


be 


sense. 
ing ships against England is a hopeless 
one under any eventualities that can be 
considered within the range of probabil- 
ity; and undoubtedly it would redound 
to the benefit of the taxpayers in both 
countries if the mad competition should 
slacken or cease. But Mr. Churchill vir- 
tually asked the German Government 
openly to declare itself beaten and drop 
out of the race; and that is a suggestion 
which the German temper is hardly ca- 
pable of receiving with good grace. The 
British First Lord of the Admiralty is 
no such novice in politics as to under- 
estimate the necessity of conciliating na- 
tional susceptibilities. Contrary to what 
be said, it does require careful negotia- 
tion to dispose of so delicate a problem. 


No broad significance attaches to last 
Thursday's attempt upon the life of the 
Italian King. The popularity of Victor 
Emmanuel III, always considerable, has 
grown of late as a result of the revival 
by 
semi-centennial 


the 
of 


feeling occasioned 
of the 


Italian union and by the war with Tur- 


of national 
celebration 
key. There have recently been fervent 
demonstrations of loyalty in Reme, and 
such exhibitions of popular feeling tend 
to encourage counter-demonstrations 
among the small class of half-demented 
and physically degenerate fanatics who 
voice their protests “against the present 
organization of society” with revolver or 
In it be 


served that the anarchism of to-day 


dynamite. general, may ob- 


is 
f 


thod of 


The 


drifting away from the crude m« 
pretest by individual assassination 
foe of organized society, anarchism is 
itself tending towards organization. The 
anarchistic virus has to a certain extent 
penetrated into the socialist and labur 
The 


“direct action,” 


movements. euphemistic phrase, 
has grown familiar. But 
if direct action does employ dynamite 
and sabotage, it uses them as part of a 
instrument 


campaign, not as an for 
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A QUESTION OF FUNDAMENTALS. 
The resolutions adopted by the Union 
Club New York the 
night, condemning the recall of judges 


League in other 
and Mr. Roosevelt's plan of “reviewing 
at the polls the decisions of our highest 
questions,” 
They 
denounce these projects as “dangerous 
which 


threaten to overthrow in a common ruin 


courts upon Constitutional 


are couched in strong language. 
proposals 


and revolutionary 


both justice and freedom.” Yet these 
esolutions were offered as the result of 
careful deliberation by the club’s com- 
mittee on political reform, were accom- 
panied by an elaborate report, and were 
adopted without a dissenting voice at 
the meeting of the club, at which the at- 


tendance was of unusual magnitude. 


\ favorite method of belittling the 
opposition to a radical proposal like that 


launched by Mr. Roosevelt is to charge 


the objectors with extravagance of lan- 


guage. They, it is said, talk of chaos, 


and anarchy, and the mob, whereas it is 
quite plain that no such convulsion 
would be precipitated by the adoption 
of the proposal, But in a case which 
the 


ment, it matters little whether the lan- 


involves fundamentals of govern- 
guage employed by the opponents of an 
innovation is overstrained or not. The 
real question is whether they are right 
or wrong in their conviction that the pro- 
posal does actually strike at a vital part 
of the organization of our government. 
If they are wrong in this belief, there 
is nothing more to say; but if they are 
right, it 
point out that they might have put their 


then is of little pertinence to 
condemnation in more carefully guarded 
When the 


Union League Club speak of “proposals 


language. members of the 


which threaten to overthrow in a com- 
both 


they are not talking about things likely 


mon ruin justice and freedom,” 


to happen in the next six months, or 


the next four years; they are express- 


ing, with the energy and emphasis 


which 
onviction that to preserve “justice and 


are natural in such a case, the 


freedom” permanently, we must have a 


judiciary independent of popular clam- 


or, and judicial decisions unreversible 


by popular vote. Not those are shallow 


and superficial who point to the danger 


that these changes threaten in the fu- 


ture, but those who, grasping at the 


first convenient instrument for hasten- 


their immediate ends, ignore the 


elements on W hic h depend the 


‘The 
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permanent safety and welfare of the | record this desire once again, as it had 
country. The sentiment expressed by | already been recorded by the Legisla- 
the Union League Club resolution and|ture. Congress, by an overwhelming 
by Mr. Taft in his various speeches is, | Vote, passed the Civil Rights bill in An- 
we are convinced, the sentiment of sober | drew Johnson's time; it was passed over 
Americans generally. the President’s veto by a two-thirds vote 

There is in Mr. Roosevelt's proposal a| of both houses. The Supreme Court 
certain wrongheadedness which would | pronounced it void; but there cannot be 
make its adoption peculiarly dangerous. | a moment’s doubt that a popular vote 
In actual operation, it could hardly fail| would have triumphantly endorsed the 
to be far more destructive of the idea of | action of Congress. The nation bowed 
Constitutional restraint than would a/ to the Court's decision; and if the ques- 
proposal to take away altogether from| tion were to come up to-day, after a 
the courts the power of passing on the|lapse of more than four decades, the 
Constitutionality of legislative acts. If | popular vote would be ten to one in fa- 
the Legislature were expressly made the| vor of the Court and against Congress. 
final judge in the matter, it would be a| But, whether right or wrong, the Court, 
solemn matter of conscience, with such by its construction of the Constitution, 
of the members as had a full sense of | on a matter of immeasurable public im- 
their responsibility, to let no bill pass|Portance, squarely blocked a policy 
which, in their judgment, was not in| which an overwhelming majority of the 
people were bent upon pursuing. There 
is no telling when a situation equally 
grave, and fraught with equally lasting 
consequences, may arise in the Union 
at large, or in any State; and, under the 
principle embodied in Mr. Roosevelt's 
scheme, the Constitutional barrier would 
be as though it were not. Under the 
principle of it, we say; since it is not 
only the mechanism of the particular 
scheme, but still more the principle 
manifestly underlying it, that would 
work the mischief. For, however much 





keeping with the Constitution; and in- 
deed it has often been objected to the 
present system that this sense of re- 
sponsibility is weakened by the know- 
ledge that the final word is not with the 
Legislature, but with the courts. But un- 
\der Mr. Roosevelt's plan there would be 
an express acknowledgment that the 
real criterion cf Constitutionality was | 
not that furnished by a judicial study 
of the statute and a comparison of it 
with the fundamental law, but by the 
will of the people as it is to be declared 
in a popular election. A legislator might | it may be disavowed, that principle is 
‘think in his own heart that a bill was|in fact nothing less than the principle 
unconstitutional; he might be confident|that a Constitutional restraint shall 
that the courts would so declare; but | operate only with the consent of the 
he might well say to himself that, after; Majority for the time being; in other 
all, it is for the people to say tums ai that the restraint shall be re- 
that was their view of the Constitution | moved at the very time when it is most 
or not, and it was not for him to inter-| sorely needed. 

fere. Can it be doubted that this would 


attitude of) 7RENGTHENING THE NEUTRAL- 


ITY LAWS. 





soon become the normal 


Legislatures, when a majority vote of 


the people had become established as the 


Nothing more gratifying has happen- 
final arbiter of Constitutional issues? . S — pp 


| 

'ed in Washington for ma a day than 
Now, the wrongheadedness to which | . = 4 . 
we howe eonsiata, in nothing | *®° prompt response of Congress to the 
less than forgetting what Constitutions | President's request for more power in 


are for. Their paramount object is to dealing with the vexed situation on the 


referred 


prevent the powers that be at a given | Mexican border. What he asked for was 
time from doing what they are inclin- | virtually an amendment of the neutral- 
ed to do at that time, if the deliber-|ity laws, enabling him to prevent the 
ate judgment recorded in the fundamen- | shipment of arms and ammunition into 
tal law forbids it. The very time that | Mexico. This is no war measure. It is 
this restraint becomes of importance is | distinctly a means of preserving peace. 
the time when the people are strongly | Yet Congress showed itself both swift 
bent upon doing the forbidden or ques- | and hearty in acting upon this sugges- 
tionable thing. Mr. Roosevelt's propos-| tion by the President. This gives the 
ed plébiscite could do nothing more than! lie to two contentions which have been 
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commonly made: one being that Con- 
gress, and especially the Senate, cannot 
be got to act rapidly; and the other 
that the only occasion on which House 
and Senate will unitedly “stand behind” 
the President is when he asks for fifty 
or a hundred millions to make ready to 
go to war. 


The case for such action as the Presi- 
dent has appealed for and Congress is 
willing to take is wholy clear. Our ex- 
isting neutrality laws are inadequate to 
Mexican 
Revised 


Statutes of the United States covering 


meet the conditions on the 


frontier. The sections of the 
the obligations of neutrality have been 
left behind by modern developments. It 
is made by law a “high misdemeanor” 
to fit out or arm vessels for service un- 
der a foreign Government or against it, 
as it is also to set on foot or equip a 
“military expedition or enterprise” 
against the rulers or the people of an- 
ether country; and to the President pow- 
er is given to use our land or naval forces 
to prevent these violations of neutrality. 
The statutes, however, do not cover the 
sale and shipping of weapons and am- 
In 


munition to foreign elligerents. 


case of actual war, they would, of 
course, be sold and forwarded subject to 
seizure as contraband of war. Even as 
the matter stands 


such arms are sold and sent on at the 


in Mexico to-day, 


owner's or purchaser’s risk, since the 
agents of the Mexican Government 
would undoubtedly seize them if they 
could lay hands on them. But the bor- 
der is long and cannot be thoroughly 
guarded. The facility with which guns 
and cartridges can be shipped across is 
notorious. In effect, this often amounts 
to much the same thing as equipping a 
military expedition. The rifles are got 
over the river at one point, the men at 
another; on the other side the men get 
the guns, and the mischief is done. 
What President Taft now asks and 
what Congress has granted is power to 
prohibit the export of arms and muni- 
tions of war, whenever he shall find 
that “conditions of domestic violence 
exist in any American country,” and 
also is convinced that such disorder is 
inflamed and prolonged by ability to 
obtain military supplies in the United 
States. There can be no question that 
such authority would be used discreetly | 
by the President. Nor can there be 
any question that warrant in law to 
prevent “gun-running” over the border 
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is what our Government needs in order 
to cope with the state of affairs along 
the Mexican line. The duty of the Pres- 
He 
citi- 


ident in the premises is twofold. 
should seek to restrain American 
zens from meddling in Mexico, and he 
should strive to render every friendly 
service possible to a neighboring repub- 
lic threatened with causeless revolution 
There is, 


|'unfortunately, evidence that some Amer- 


and something like anarchy. 


cans are selfishly interested in stir- 


ring up trouble in Mexico. The clamor 


and pressure for intervention by this 


country have been highly suspicious. If 
the reports are only half true which say 
that a fund of $4,000,000 is lying in El 
Paso banks for the purpose of financing 
a Mexican insurrection, inquiry ought 
to be made what Americans have given 
any part of the money and for what 
purpose. 

On the other side, the general inter- 
ect of this country surely is that the Ma- 
dero Government should be able to sus- 
tain itself and give to Mexico the assur- 
ance of stability. There is much loose 
talk about the peril of American citi- 
As to 


the former, nobody but marauders or 


zens‘'and investments in Mexico. 


crafty revolutionists would harm them, 
since intelligent Mexicans understand 
perfectly that the surest way to provoke 
be to commit out- 


It is this fact 


intervention would 
rages upon Americans. 
which leads observers who have just re- 
turned from Mexico to affirm that Amer- 
icans are safer in that country than any 
other persons. And as for 
capital in Mexico, there is no evidence 
that it is in danger, while there is, if 
not evidence, at least a strong suspicion 
that capitalists 
scheming to increase the value of their 
Mexican holdings by forcing an Ameri- 
Against 


American 


some American are 


can occupation or annexation. 
their subterranean plans, too, the power 
which the President has sought from 
Congress could be effectively used. 


ACCIDENTS AND BROKEN RAILS. 


The wreck of the New York Central's 
Twentieth Century Limited near Pough- 
keepsie, last week, as a result of a 
broken rail, was the fourth railway ac- 
cident of the present year due to that 
cause, and a fifth was reported immedi- 
That lives 


ately after it from Iowa. 


were lost in only two of these successive 
derailings on the Rutland, New Haven, 


Wabash, New York Central, 


and Chi- 


cago Great Western Railways, is no 


doubt 
reasonably 


reassuring. Such immunity is 


ascribed to the increasing 
use of steel passenger cars in place of 
old-time 
danger in case of accident came main- 


fire, 


the wooden cars, where the 


ly from “telescoping,” or flying 
splinters. 

But it will hardly do to trust in such 
The 


Commission, in its annual report of last 


immunity. Interstate Commerce 


December, called attention to the “nu 


merous and startling’ increase in ¢ 


dents due to broken rails. In the year 


ending with June, 1902, the Commission 
78 derailments 
1911 


In the past decade, 2,059 acci 


pointed out, only 


thus caused, whereas in the total 


was 249, 
tor by tne 


dents were thus accounted 


Commission, and they resulted in 106 


deaths and 4,112 cases of personal in 
jury. In concluding that part of its r 
port, the Commission strongly urged a 
Governmental investigation of the mat 
ter “on purely scientific lines’ and not 


necessarily by the Interstate Commis 


sion itself. 


The Commission’s own experts have 
already taken up the matter of the 
Twentieth Century wreck; but we 


strongly agree with their recommenda 
tion of last December that the investi 
gation should be conducted on a larger 
It 


the public at large should know from a 


scale, is time, in our opinion, that 


and impartial 
the 
indeed, all the more 


thoroughly competent 
board of inquiry exactly what is 
This is, 


necessary, since 


matter. 


the discussion is al- 


ready complicated and obscured by con 
troversy between the rail manufacturers 
and the railways. 

The rail-makers contend, in general, 
that present-day traffic ‘is too heavy for 
a rail which used to serve all necessary 
purposes, and the Interstate Commis 
sion itself, in reporting on one accident 
of last year, suggested that “possibly 
the maximum weight of power and roll- 
be used 


ing stock that can safely on 


rails of present-day manufacture has 
been reached, if indeed it has not been 
passed.” But against this explanation, 
some railway men allege that the qual 
ity of rails turned out to-day is deterior- 
ating, and the statement that last week's 
the New York Central 


broken rail on 
was not of the smaller weight, but was 
a 112-pound rail, the heaviest nowadays 


laid down, is of great significance 
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The vice-president of the Great North- 
ern Railway, replying to the argument 
of the steel manufacturers, lately made 
this public statement: 


We have found this year that 68-pound 
rails laid down twelve or thirteen years 
ago are giving better service than 90-pound 
rails laid down two or three years ago, and 
the conditions of 


this under exactly same 


traffic. 
Mr 
the statement that “most mills turn out 
too large a number of rails in a given 


time. We are still using some Krupp 


rails made in Germany twenty-two years | 


ago, and they are in better condition 


than most American rails bought in re- 
cent years.” 

Still more explicitly, in commenting 
on last month’s conference on this very 
steel manufacturers 


the 


tion between 


que 


and railway officers, Railway Age- 


Gazette, a high authority, had this to 


Bay 


ently made a careful 
found that 
been pre- 


) road which reé 
i of over 500 rail failures 
would have 


in manufacturing 


of them 

1 by good practice 
s with the 
under the 
Steel Corporation's own 
rails which break twice 

do those made by 
If, the 
rail failures are chiefly due to ex- 


trouble ifications it 
ible that 


of the 


spe 
xplic same specifi- 
one 

mille makes 


1 in proportion as 


ther of its largest mills on 
trary 
fast rolling or other defects of mill 

the fact that the rec by 


of these 


ord made 
rile mills is very 
better than that made by those from 


from one 
much 
is easily understood 

the 


other 
rhe 
of its president, 


admission 
has not been and is not 
duty of making 
the blame 
was because 


Steel Corporation, by 
performing its public 
His 


railways 


now 


safe rails attempt to put 
fails, for it 
steel companies Were making poor rails 
began insisting on im- 


ifications and mill prac- 


on the 
thie 
the 


that railways 


prove 
tice—improvements they 
chiefly 


conditions in the 


ments In spec 
have been 
of 


steel trade, 


as yet 


unable because the monopoly 


to obtain 

It will be seen that a further ques- 
tion of very large scope is involved in 
this last citation—whether quality of 
output does not suffer as a result of re- 
striction or suppression of free competi- 
tion in manufacture. Into this ques- 
tion, which concerns many other indus- 
tries than rail manufactures, and which 
has highly important bearing en the fa- 
millar assertion that the “era of compe- 
tition is dead” and fortunately so, we do 
not propose at this time to enter. There 
will be opportunity enough for that 
when the question is settled whether or 
the pressure on powerful manufac- 


their 


not 


turing combinations to turn out 


product hastily, so as to swell volume of 


James J. Hill supplemented this by | 


| output and maintain dividends on an | of fact, they do come into play all the 


enormous capitalization, was an inci-|time. Zeal in serving the interests of 
dental cause of these recent railway dis-| the people, and the laudable desire for 
asters. In any case, a matter in which distinction and high office, are constant- 
the safety and life of the travelling pub- ly bringing into the public employ men 
lic, in every section of the country, are who perform their public duties at what 
so seriously involved, must be taken up wé usually describe as a personal sacri- 
at once by the Government authorities, | fice. The question is whether the force 
of such motives among us is not grow- 
' |ing weaker with time—whether the rise 
meneclnends ionaen tit“, in the standard of living, or the growth 

Dr. Wiley’s retirement from the Gov-| of extravagance, as one may prefer to 
ernment service takes place under cit- | call it, is not exercising a steadily in- 
cumstances which make it impossible | creasing pressure on public officials. The 
to judge to what extent official difficul- demands of a man’s duty to his family 
ties and to what extent pecuniary con- | are growing more severe until in some 
siderations may have influenced his de-| instances it should almost seem as 
cision. No one will question his mo- | though the family were one of the ene- 
tives. After thirty years’ faithful labor 'mies of the State we have to reckon with 


at Washington he is entitled to consider | to-day. 

himself at liberty to serve his private| To speak of a good name as being 
interests as best he can. The Chief ‘better than riches sounds like copy-book 
a man of sixty-eight, though | sentiment in this practical age. But 
would suspect this from the | one wonders whether the truths that un- 
which he has fought in a| derlie the sentiment have entirely dis- 
good cause. Advancing old age has its; appeared. When Justice Harlan died 
claims, and, unfortunately, the United | last summer leaving behind him an 
States Government has not yet seen fit | estate of less than ten thousand dollars, 
to pension the men who have grown | there was an outburst of admiration all 
gray in its service, as do the English | over the country for this «xample of re- 
and other European Governments. Thus| Publican simplicity and public devotion. 
Dr. Wiley takes his place with the long|It called up Rome “in the brave days of 
list of judges who have descended from/|0old.” The tributes to Judge Harlan’s 
the bench to resume the practice of law,| Memory were the acknowledgment of 
of Governors who have declined a re-|@ Virtue which only a few of us are 
election because their duty to their fam-| strong enough to emulate. But we pre- 
fer to think that there must still be 
many boyish souls upon whom the exam- 
ple of Justice Harlan fell with a fine 
moral glow. We believe that the spec- 
tacle of a Governor of New York strug- 
gling along bravely on a meagre salary 
judges and Governors are paid some-| exercises a tonic effect upon the entire 
thing more than what is just enough to | body of our citizenship. We are con- 
attract mediocre talent, when a system | Vinced that the old, austere virtues hold 
of civil pensions offers public servants|an immense appeal for the masses. We 
a guarantee against old age, it will still| find this exemplified to a considerable 
remain true that on a mere money basis degree in the person of Mayor Gaynor. 
the Government cannot compete with|In spite of conspicuous defects of tem- 
the private employer in commanding | per and judgment, in spite of a formid- 
the services of the highest talent in | able talent for making himself ridicu- 
community. A man of first-rate abil- | lous, it is not to be denied that the 
in the Governor's office may be eas- | Mayor has impressed himself on people 
ily worth a million dollars a year to of this city by revealing some of those 
the State, but no Governor will ever| blunt and robust qualities which we 
receive a salary of one-twentieth that|also think of as honest qualities—that 
amount; whereas there are corporation | rasping, Catonian courage we associate 
lawyers who do approach within comfort- With the good old times. 

able distance of that respectable sum.| Now, it is true that a man will fre- 
Evidently, then, other considerations ,quently take risks himself that he re- 
must come into play. And as a matter fuses to impose upon those who are dear 


Chemist is 
few people 


vigor with 


ily—so the common phrase runs—makes 
it incumbent upon them to find employ- 
ers who pay better than the State. 

But it would be unjust to say that in 
this matter all the responsibility lies 
with the State or the nation. When 
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to him. Duty to the state will yield 
before duty to one’s family. A loyal pub- 
lic servant may find the memory of his 
services and his loyalty enough to sus- 
tain him in contentment during a meag- 
rely-financed old age; but what of his 
children? This is a practical question 
which can be met in a practical way. 
Putting it very bluntly, a good name can 


be capitalized. Given the initial advan- | 


tage of education, is there no value to 
any young man starting out in life in 
his father’s good reputation? It is not a 
question of a man finding his problem 
solved just because he is his father’s 
son, but of more easily obtaining a hear- 
ing because he is his father’s son. The 
history of American politics contains 
many instances of the practical value of 
a well-known and honored name. Thus 
in more than one sense the man who 
gives his best to the country does not 
leave his-children destitute. 

The problem is complex with so many 
factors, personal and public, ethical and 
prudential, that no man can be criticised 
for acting up to his own knowledge and 
his own conscience. One can only re- 
gret that bread-and-butter considerations 
should contribute in any degree towards 
depriving the country’s service of the 
talents of a man like Speaker Reed, or 
Dr. Wiley, or—as seemed probable for a 
time—of Charles E. Hughes. But one 
would think that there were duties and 


opportunities from which no material | 
|/that most buying of modern painting 


consideration ought to separate a man. 
Who, at first blush, would not be proud 
to enjoy the opportunities for magnifi- 
cent effort and a magnificent reputation 
that the building of the Panama Canal 
offered? Here was a task upon which 
the eye of the world has been fixed 


from the beginning; even the pay is not | 


bad. Yet the first three men to whom 
this splendid opportunity was given, one 


after the other, retired to go into pri-| 
| pretation. 


vate employ at higher pay. 








ANOMALIES IN PICTURE-PRICES. 


price of pictures that it all depends 


upon the nail on which they hang. To! 


apply the dictum to local conditions, if 
the nail is driven through the plush of 
a Fifth Avenue dealer, the dependent 


picture is appraised in five figures or in| 
six; if the nail is driven through the 
plaster of some humbler establishment’ 


jaires might be invidious. 
}note that these sales contained many 

That veteran critic and collector, | 
Henri Rochefort, lately remarked of the) 


’ 

in a side street, the same picture is | 
dear at three or four figures; if the nail 
| belongs to a little dealer or an obscure 


auctioneer, the picture is worth what- 
ever you will offer for it. In short, al- 
most nobody buys pictures, and the 
startling prices that are daily recorded 
in the press are not paid for pictures 
at all, but for the glamour of accredited 
salesrooms, the suavity of great dealers, 
or the notoriety of the former owners. 


Some recent events seem to bear out 
this rather cynical theory that the high 
prices are a result of pure snobbery. 
William M. Chase has just sold at auc- 
tion a lot of canvases collected with 
the taste of one who is at once a great 
painter and an accomplished connois- 
Well, this elect lot of pictures, 
representing many of the most prized 


seur. 


deceased artists, average to bring about 
three hundred dollars apiece. And here 
immediately arises a paradox. For three 
hundred dollars you might perhaps buy 
some slighter work of a young Ameri- 
can exhibitor in the Academy, but it 
would require several times that sum to 
buy a work of any American artist of 
established reputation. That is, at this 
sale one could have bought good paint- 
ings by painters whose fame is already 
historic for a fraction of the price of 
current work by actively productive 
men whose enduring quality is not 
merely problematical, but obviously 
doubtful. The conclusion seems clear 


must rest rather upon friendship or 
caprice than upon taste, or that there 
must have been some especial reason 
why Mr. Chase’s treasures brought only 
a fraction of their value. The inference 
seems inevitable that in the studio of a 
mere painter and man of taste they had 
been hanging upon the wrong sort of 
nails. 

Other recent facts support this inter- 
To name certain sales of 
the artistic remains of multi-million- 
Suffice it to 


painters, the examples no better, repre- 
sented in Mr. Chase’s collection, and the 
prices were from five to ten times high- 
er. What made the difference? Why, 
the knowledge that these multi-million- 
aire pictures had hung on very expen- 
sive nails, the comforting assurance 
that lots of money had been spent for 
the pictures themselves, and perhaps a 
corresponding miegiving that Mr. Chase 





had bought his fine pictures cheap. The 
Italians have a proverb about the sweet- 
ness of lips that have already been kiss- 
ed, and clearly the American amateur 
has somewhat the same predilection for 
pictures already consecrated by the 
golden shower. 

On the purely economic side the case 
is worthy of investigation. The enor- 
mous prices paid for pictures that hap- 
pen to be hung on the right nail has ac- 
tually depreciated the general art mar 
ket. 
technically of the highest rarity bring 


The great run of fine pictures not 


less to-day than they did twenty years 


ago. The large dealers flourish while 


the multitude of little antiquaries who 


minister to collectors of taste and mod 
erate means find it hard to make a liv 
ing. For the astute amateur this spells 
opportunity, for art museums with lim- 
ited funds it means impotence, for the 
general art market a degree of demoral 
ization. In twenty years all art objects 
conventionally “of highest rarity” hav: 


appreciated about twenty-fold in price, 
while, as we have said, the general scale 
of value for merely fine works of art 
has probably been considerably lowered, 
The art market has abolished the com- 
parative degree, and works only in the 
The of 


this somewhat grotesque phenomenon is 


positive and superlative. cause 
the presence of half-a-dozen collectors, 
mostly Americans and none of the fin- 
est taste. They pay without question 
any price that is asked for what seems 
to them a masterpiece, and their com- 
petition has sent a narrow line of art 
values soaring with a speed for which 
the Stock Exchange itself affords inade- 
quate parallels. 

The question is, How long will it last? 


Even esthetically active multi-million- 


aires are mortal, and three or four 
deaths might knock the bottom out of 
Not 


There might be sons 


the present inflated market. nec- 
essarily, however. 
of like mind, or there might conceiva- 


bly be new recruits of equally enthusi- 


astic disposition towards the pictures 
that have hung on the right nail. Yet 
when it gets about that masterpieces of 


the most indisputable artistic value have 
all 
nails for very moderate prices, the zeal 
If 
this were to come about, there would 
certainly be 
where the right nails are at present 
driven, but it is hard to see that the 


along been bought off the wrong 
for costly extraneities may wane. 


temporary consternation 
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republic would thereby take 


esthetic or financial harm. 


THROUGH THE OUTLOOKING GLASS 
top of the hill and 
with a genial 
of the White 


Soon they came to the 
saw a large, heavy man 


the lawn 


Alice 

lle 
House 
That 


frown is a 


standing on 


with a 
for the 


Red Knight 
candidat 


said the 
deceptive 
Presider 

Why 
Alic« 

Because he 
replied the Red Knight. 

But that deceiving 
Alice 

Yes, it is,” said the Red Knight angrily 
A mé like that dec people’s hopes 
novelty and excitement. Now [| 
candidate.’ 
what 


call him deceptive?” said 


do you 
always says what he means,” 


isn’t at all,” said 


in elves 
for am a 

ptive 
that means, either,” 


I don't know 


d Alice 

it means,” said the Red Knight, “a can- 
ives his views and his prin- 

also a 


lidate who re 


along I am 


I am as quick 


ples as he moves 
erceptive candidate 
lightning at perceiving which way the 
am an in- 
and a susceptive candi- 
late That big 
man you see over there is my friend, But 
things. 
be a 


because 
As 
vind blows. Furthermore, I 
eptive candidate 
and an acceptive candidate 


’ 


he has about some 
For instance, he he'd 
White Knight than be President.” 

Aren't you going to say ‘Good morning’ 
if be is your friend?” said Alice. 
said the Red Knight. “I never 

things like other people I treat 
friends and my enemies alike. I give them 


queer notions 


says rather 


him 


Oh, no,” 


my 


all a square deal.” 

It seems to me, then,” said Alice, “that 
what you want to do is to walk over and 
shake hands and say ‘I hope you are feel- 
ing quite well, and here is a square deal 
for you.’ 

That would never do,” said the Red 
Knight “When I give a friend a square 
deal. I give it to him between his shoulder- 
blades, especially if he has broad shoul- 
ders like this man in front of ua. 

I don't that the size of the man’s 
shoulders has anything to do with it,” said 


see 


Alice 

“That is because you have forgotten your 
geometry,” said the Red Knight. “If you 
hadn't, you'd know that a square deal on 
the hypothenuse is equal to the sum of the 
square deals on the other two sides wg 
Red Knight, “a 
words will not 
paper, for in- 


Sometimes,” said the 
mere 


this 


situation arises where 
all Look 
stance.” 

it's a telegram, ian’t it?” said Alice. 

A special night-letter,” said the Red 
It's from the Prime Minister of 
‘When you take a third 
up at breakfast, do you drink Coffee like 
the plain people, or cocoa like the enemies 
Now, 


do at at 


Knight 


Kansas It saye 


alone could not 
The only 


progress words 
views on the subject 
answer this highly 
like this.” 
to Alice's 


ended from his horse 


ea my 
I can important 
tion is 
And 
Red 
stood up 
is Allee 
brother 


the 
and 
air on his hands 
her little 


back-yard at home 
>. 


then astonishment, 
Knight ds 

straight in the 
had 


Im the 


frequently seen 
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“On the one hand,” said the Red Knight 
lifting his right arm from the ground and 
tipping dangerously to the left, “I believe 
that the right of the common people to 
drink coffee in the morning is inalienable, 
and if the Constitution is in the way, it 
should be recalled. On the other hand,” 
suiting his action to the word and tipping 
dangerously to the right, “if some people 
are put upon a cocoa diet by doctor’s or- 
ders, they should be at liberty to drink 
cocoa even if they are rich. I think,” con- 
cluded the Red Knight as he got to his 
feet quite breathless and very red in the 
“that the Prime Minister of Kansas 
will henceforth know how I stand upon the 
subject.” 

“I didn’t know 
said 


face, 


you were so clever at 
gymnastics,” Alice with sincere ad- 
miration, 

“Oh, I said the 
an air of justified pride. “I am the only 
man in the country who can sit between 
two stools without touching either or fall- 
ing to the ground.” 

“I don’t see how anybody can do that,” 
said Alice. 

“I do it by sitting on my record,” said 
the Red Knight. 


am,” Red Knight with 


ARE THE ENGLISH CRITICAL?—I. 


Some rather large claims have been 
made of late for English literary crit- 
icism. A main purpose of Professor 
Saintsbury, for example, in writing his 
general “History of Criticism” was 
plainly to depreciate French criticism 
and critics, notably Boileau, and to ex- 
alt English criticism and critics, not- 
ably Dryden, Johnson, and Coleridge. 
“One of my subordinate (and not so 
very subordinate) objects in writing the 
larger book,” he avows in his “History 
of English Criticism,”’* “was to vindi- 
cate our literature irom the charge of 
being second-hand and second-rate in 
this matter.” Both the general History 
as well as this new volume, which is 
mainly extracted from it, strike one as 
examples of conscious, and even more 
perhaps of unconscious, chauvinism. 

It would perhaps be possible to make 
allowance for Professor Saintsbury’s 
personal and racial sympathies and 
antipathies, and so get the benefit 
of that “vastly extensive learning” 
for which Lord Morley rightly praises 
him, were it not that the sympathies 
and antipathies often color not 


j}merely his interpretation of the facts, 


but his statement of them. Thus he 
says that “Dryden declined to bow the 
knee to William of Orange, while 
Boileau persistently grovelled at the 
feet of William's enemy.” A reader de- 
pendent on Professor Saintsbury would 
infer that Boileau was a greater flatter- 
er than Dryden. If Boileau praises 
Louis XIV, he is, of course, merely do- 
ing what virtually all the writers of his 
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time did, and did sincerely, just as 
Spenser and the other men of his age 
were still more extravagant in their 
praise of Elizabeth. It is typical of 
Professor Saintsbury’s method that 
without vouchsafing any explanation, he 
should arrive at an estimate of Boileau 
almost diametrically opposed to that of 
Sainte-Beuve, who, on his own showing, 
is the great authority here, the man 
who knew the seventeenth century as 
no one else has known it; and that 
with an equal absence of explanation 
Professor Saintsbury should depart in 
important respects from Johnson's esti- 
mate of Dryden, though Johnson, again, 
on his own showing, is not only a great 
critic, but at his very best in his “Life 
of Dryden.” Boileau’s stern integrity in 
general, even in his dealings with Louis 
XIV, is beyond question, whereas of 
Dryden's relation, not merely to one, but 
to many patrons, Johnson remarks that 
“in the meanness and servility of hyper- 
bolical adulation, I know not whether, 
since the days in which the Roman em- 
perors were deified, he has been ever 
equalled.” One would be ashamed to 
mention facts so familiar were it not 
that Professor Saintsbury, who ranks 
to-day almost as the official critic of 
England, has seen fit to obscure them. 


I, 


I believe that a truly judicial compar- 
ison of the English achievement in the 
critical field with the achievement of 
other countries, especially France, 
would lead to conclusions curiously dif- 
ferent from those of Professor Saints- 
bury. Pope said that “critic learning 
flourished most in France.” This say- 
ing would seem about as true for the 
period that has followed Pope as for 
the period that preceded him. England 
has had, of course, a number of great 
critics, but the genre itself has occupied 
a somewhat secondary place in English 
literature. In criticism the English 
have always been more or less deriva- 
tive and parasitic. For the best part of 
a century they took their theories of 
art ready made from the Continent; 
and then with the Restoration the 
French influence, or rather another 
form of the French influence, super- 
venes. According to Addison, “a few 
general rules extracted out of the 
French authors, with a certain cant of 
words, has sometimes set up an illit- 
erate, heavy writer for a most judicious 
and formidable critic.” Later the Ger- 
mans displace the French. Hazlitt com- 
plains of “those among us who import 
heavy German criticism into this coun- 
try in shallow, flat-bottomed unwieldy 
intellects.” Still later, Matthew Arnold 
makes clear, at least, his own affilia- 
tions when he says that Sainte-Beuve 
has a position of supremacy in literary 
criticism of the same order as that of 
Homer in poetry. In short, English 
criticism is largely a history of foreign 
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influences. 
have been constant borrowers, and only 
occasional lenders. Certain English 
critical works, notably Addison’s papers 
on Milton and Burke’s “Inquiry into the 
Sublime and Beautiful,” acted on Ger- 
many in the eighteenth century—works 
that, though marking the maximum of 
English critical influence abroad, are in 
themselves somewhat second-rate per- 
formances, even judged by the standard 
of the best English criticism. 

Not only has English literary crit- 
icism been comparatively uninfluential 
on other countries, it has been compar- 
atively uninfluential on English litera- 
ture itself. Nothing is more striking in 
French literature, on the other hand, 
than the intimate relation that has al- 
ways existed between criticism and cre- 
ation. The first important piece of 
modern French criticism, Du Bellay’s 
“Defence and Ennoblement of the 
French Language,” sets forth the con- 
ception of literature and poetry that 
Ronsard and the other members of the 
Pléiade actually tried to practice. Later 
on, the more narrowly classical school 
of French poetry takes its rise, or, as 
Sainte-Beuve puts it, struggles painfully 
forth from a man who was a critic rath- 
er than a true poet, Malherbe; and this, 
of course, indicates a weakness as well 
as a strength. Examples might be mul- 
tiplied of the way in which an impor- 
tant creative movement in France has 
been preceded or attended by an impor- 
tant movement in criticism. In Eng- 
land, criticism and creation have too 
often worked at cross-purposes, or the 
same man has worked at cross-purposes 
with himself, according as he has been 
criticising or creating. For example, 
the requirements that Sir Philip Sidney 
lays down for the drama in his “De- 
fence of Poesy” are very nearly the op- 
posite of what one finds in the actual 
drama of the time. The Elizabethan 
critics are always harping on the need 
of observing decency, i. ¢., decorum, in 
plays, whereas the Elizabethan dramat- 
ists no less constantly violate decency 
both in their sense of the word and 
ours. At bottom, there is an unrecon- 
ciled gap between the critical theories 
of the Renaissance, based on the dogma 
of classical imitation, and the romantic 
spontaneity of the English imagination. 

The opposition between English ge- 
nius and foreign rules is also felt dur- 
ing the later period of French influence. 
We may note that with the advent of 
this influence at the Restoration we 


have about the first serious attempts to: 


criticise contemporary writers, and very 
nearly at the same time the rise of a 
class of professional critics. “Till of 
late years,” says Rymer, “England was 
as free from critics as it is from wolves, 
that a harmless, well-meaning book 
might pass without any danger.” An 
Elizabethan playwright did not have to 
reckon, as did the playwright of the 





In this field the English | 





Restoration, critics 


in this sense. 


with professional 


To poison plays, I see some where they sit, 
Scattered, like ratsbane, up and down the pit, 


says the author of the Epilogue to Con- 
greve’s “Mourning Bride.” 

Now, the critics who had thus come 
into existence were as a class formal- 
ists; their influence made for a tradi- 
tion of sound prose, but the critical 
creed they had adopted allowed very in- 
sufficiently for the free play, and even 
for the very existence, of the creative 
imagination; and that is why we find 
in Dryden, the representative critic of 
this age, a constant struggle between 
his pursuit of the new formal correct- 
ness and his admiration for the achieve- 
ments of the great Elizabethans, the 
“giant race before the flood.’ The op- 
position is very well brought out in his 
saying that all Spenser needed to be a 
true epic poet was “to have read the 
rules of Bossu.” In the eighteenth cen- 
tury Johnson did succeed in formulat- 
ing the neo-classical point of view with 
a certain consistency in that master- 
piece of English prose, the “Lives of 
the Poets.” But he thereby put him- 
self out of touch with the creative forces 
of his own age which were once more 
beginning to run towards romanticism, 
and at the same time he missed much 
of what was most poetical in the Eng- 
lish literature of the past. Of the fifty- 
two poets whose lives he has written 
we should recognize only about half-a- 
dozen as having been poets in our mod- 
ern sense at all; and in several of these 
Johnson depreciates precisely what we 
should regard as most poetical. In short, 
England has never had a great critic 
like Boileau, whose work is in intimate 
sympathy and accord with a great crea- 
tive literature, itself responsive to the 
main currents of national life. 


II. 


“The edicts of an English Academy,” 
says Dr. Johnson, “would probably be 
read by many, only that they might be 
sure to disobey them.” This aversion 
of the English for an institution like 
the French Academy is due, according 
to Matthew Arnold, to the fact that they 
are on the side of the man of genius 
as against everything that would seem 
to curtail his imaginative freedom in 
the name of a central standard. I be- 
lieve this aversion of the English is due 
to another cause besides their more 
imaginative temper, which we may de- 
fine as their love of humor and humors. 
We sometimes hear in this country the 
charge that the English are lacking in 
a sense of humor. If we are to judge 
from their literature, we should have 
to conclude, on the contrary, that they 
are the greatest race of humorists the 


world has ever seen. The Englishman 


likes everybody to abound in his humor, 
always 


and is partial to a _ genial 








idiosyncrasy. He feels affection for a 
is “original,” 
used to say, or as we should say now- 
Virtue itself, as Ad- 
dison tells us, is endeared to the English 


man who an as people 


adays, a “character.” 


man by being combined with a certain 
flavor of oddity. Dryden is one of the 
first to note this predilection of the Eng 
lish for humor; but perhaps Sir William 
Temple brings out the still 
more clearly in his “Essay Poetry.” 
“We have more originals” (than other 
countries), says Temple, “and more that 
appear what they 
Humour, because every man follows his 
pleasure, 
The fact 
deep differences 
that the humor 
taken itself 
come in French to mean ill humor, and 
in English good The French- 
man sees things intellectually from the 
point of view of the central 
or if he departs from the standard it is 


point 
on 


are; we have more 


takes a perhaps a 


it.” 


own, and 
is possibly 


of 


pride, to show 
of 
temper 


significant na- 
tional 


(humeur) 


word 


when by has 
humor. 


standard, 


in the name of some logical standard 
of his own. In either case he lashes 
with ridicule those who deviate from 


the norm; in other words, he is natur 
ally a wit. The Englishman is no less 
naturally a humorist both in the older 
and the more recent sense of the word 

that is, both in the sense of the man 
who abounds freely in his own humors, 
and in that of the man renders 
with genial sympathy the of 
others. From the Prologue of the “Can- 
terbury Tales” to a novel of Dickens, il- 
lustrated by Cruikshank, England has 
had a series of humorous masterpieces 
the like of which is not to be found in 
any other literature. 


who 
humors 


Even the English eighteenth century, 
which might seem at first glance an age 
of smug conformity and correctness, is 
extraordinarily rich in originals. One 
of the characters in Smollett’s “Humph- 
rey Clinker” announces with delight 
that he has discovered a family made 
up entirely of originals. The rich bu- 
morousness of the time also appears in 
the drawings of Hogarth and the Let- 
ters of Horace Walpole. A great hu- 
morous creation like Squire Western 
is taken from the very heart of Eng- 
lish life. In the contempt Western ex- 
presses for lords ahd the court set in 
general, “Hanoverian rats,” as he calls 
with the 
French hobereau, or country squire of 
the period, who felt himself ridiculous 
if he were not aping Versailles. Arnold 
rightly comments on the inferiority of 
Addison as a literary critic La 
Bruyére, on Addison's intellectual luke- 
warmness, and lack of centrality. But 
La Bruyére no character 
comparable to Sir Roger de Coverley. 
In short, La Bruyére is vastly superior 
to Addison as a critic, but very inferior 
the Englishman in geniality and 
humor. 


them, he is to be contrasted 


to 


has created 


to 
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III. 

English literature, then, has possess- 
ed in a preéminent degree imaginative 
fervor, geniality, and humor. It has 
also possessed preéminently moral ear- 
nestness. Now, it is desirable that 
the critic should on occasion show 
geniality and humor, and it is still more 
important that he should be imagina- 
tive and morally in earnest. But all of 
these virtues are not primarily critical, 
so it comes about that much that 
admirable in English literary 
is admirable for virtues that 
secondarily critical. For ex- 
ample, Philip Sidney succeeds in 
throwing the golden glow of his imag- 
over the stalest commonplaces 
criticism, and in his 
or Discoveries,” Ben Jonson 
succeeds in bestowing upon these same 
commonplaces moral weightiness. Both 
and Jonson are almost entirely 
in originality. Take 
Dr. Johnson's “Lives of the 
’ In this work Dr. Johnson shows 
a great and genuine critic, but 
as a 
intere in 
is not the lit- 
are often fla- 


and 
is most 
criticism 
are only 
Sir 


ination 
of 
“Timber 


Renaissance 


Sidney 
lacking critical 
again 
Poets 
himself 
he even 
moralist. What 
the “Lives of the Poets” 
erary judgments—they 
grantly inadequate—but the profound 
and somewhat melancholy wisdom of 
life. We may go further and say that 
Johnson the moralist often prevails too 
completely over Johnson the critic. 
“The poems of Dr. Watts,” says John- 
“were by my recommendation In- 
the late collection, the read- 
of which are to attribute to me 
whatever pleasure or weariness they 
may find in the perusal of Blackmore, 
Watts, Pomfret, and Yalden.”” We can- 
not of Boileau allowing his 
love of edification to triumph so com- 
pletely over his literary sense. If the 
critical thus ylelds to the moralizing 
vein, even in so genuine a critic as Dr. 
to expect in 


shows more greatness 


most ts us 


£0n, 
serted in 


ers 


conceive 


Johnson, what are we 
lesser Englishmen? I am enough of 
an Aristotelian to believe that the ex- 
cess of any virtue becomes a vice. Mor- 
earnestness, acting in a mechanical 
and one-sided way, has often been fa- 
tal among men of our race, not merely 
to literary criticism, but to art and lit- 
erature themselves, and in general to 
that whole side of life that is associat- 
ed with the sense for beauty. The Mid- 


er literature a man so gifted as Ruskin | same, but in opposite directions; they 
and at the same time so whimsical and | belong respectively to the centripetal 


intellectually irresponsible. Few things 
again, are so contrary to the true crit- 
ical temper as the extraordinarily nar- 
row emotional vehemence of Carlyle. 
We should also note that various pe- 
riods of English criticism, especially 
one of the most brilliant of all, the pe- 
riod of Coleridge and De Quincey and 


Hazlitt, have been poisoned by the in-| 


trusion of an element that may in its 


proper place and measure be a virtue, | 
namely, the passion of party and poli-| 


tics. “This political criticism,” says 
Hazlitt, thinking especially of Gifford 
and the Quarterly Review, “is a caput 
mortuum of impotent spite and dulness 
till it is varnished over with the slime 
of servility and thrown into a state of 
unnatural activity by the venom of the 
most rancorous bigotry.” Yet Hazlitt 
has shown in his own “Letter to Wil- 
liam Gifford” that the rancor of the Ja- 
cobin may be at least equal to the ran- 
cor of the Tory. 
IV. 

It has been assumed in all that has 
been said hitherto that the chief virtue 
of the critic is a certain poise or bal- 
ance. If, as Tennyson was fond of as- 
serting, a true critic is an even rarer 
apparition than a true poet, the reason 
doubtless is that it is harder to find a 
man who is balanced than one who is 
inspired. The writer or artist who is 
creative in the narrower sense of the 
is usually too much imprisoned 
in own gift to have this critical 
poise. When Poe, for example, says 
that the perfect poem must have not 


word 
his 


much more and not much less than a) 


hundred lines, and that the most poeti- 


‘and the centrifugal powers of personal- 


‘ity. The real test of the critic is his 


‘ability to mediate between these ex- 


| tremes; to have the appreciation and at 

the same time the back pull towards 
|the centre. Without this mediation he 
|will attain, not judgment and taste, 
|but merely romantic gusto, joined, it 
may be, as in the case of Professor 
Saintsbury, to “vastly extensive” though 
not always accurate learning. 

Professor Saintsbury would have us 
'believe that we cannot react from the 
purely expansive virtues without be- 
coming dogmatists; that concentra- 
tion is not possible without  con- 
traction; that our only choice is 
between formalism and _  unrestraint, 
between the  neo-classic narrowness 
and “falling,” as he has so happily 
phrased it, “for ever and for ever 
through the romantic void.” But the 
time may come when people will re- 
fuse to accept this vicious dilemma. If 
it should appear that the process of 
moving towards the centre may be 
as intuitive, as free from mere for- 
malism, as the opposite process, the ro- 
mantic flank will be turned and the 
way opened for an entirely different or- 
der of criticism. In the meanwhile, 
Professor Saintsbury is going on repeat- 
ing eagerly half-truths that might have 
been a useful counter-irritant a century 
or so ago to the current conventionality 
and lack of perceptiveness, but which 
are an encouragement to the men of to- 
day to fall in the direction in which 
they already lean, that is, to plunge 
still more deeply into anarchy and im- 
pressionism. IrvING BABBITT. 








cal subject in the world is the death of | 


a beautiful woman, we simply smile 
and think of “The Raven.” 
critic, on the other hand, has to hav 
a knowledge and sympathy broa 
enough to compass all the modes of lit- 
erary expression, and then—an even 
more difficult task—he must bring this 
knowledge and sympathy under the 
control of the strictest judgment, Only 
in this way can he hope to render a 
verdict that will finally be ratified by 
the good sense of the world. For if 
the French neo-classical definition of 
genius, as only sublimated good sense, 


dle Ages were artistic, even if they | is too narrow for genius in general, it 


critical; but in the 
Puritanism, both art and lit- 
eratue, well as the criticism of art 
and literature, were well-nigh impossl- 
ble. Carlyle wag only faithful to the 
spirit of his Calvinistic forbears when 
he expressed his wish that the devil 
might fly away with the fine arts. 

There are also examples in English 
of the way in which a certain imagina- 
tive and emotional excess has been fa- 
tal to critical judgment. Perhaps it 
would not be possible to find in any oth- 


were not 
phere of 


ais 


>. 


atmos- | 


is admirably adequate for the genius 
of the critic. 

To say of a critic that he has poise 
and good sense is merely a way of say- 
ing that his point of view is not peri- 
pheral, but central. The romantic critic 
would expand in knowledge and sym- 


‘pathy, and this is well; but he would 


do nothing but expand, and so comes, 
like Professor Saintsbury, to identify 
judgment with appreciation and en- 
joyment (p. 415). Judgment and ap- 
preciation, however, do not move in the 


The true} 


Correspondence 


ROOSEVELT’S PLEDGES. 
\'To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 
| Srr: In your editorial of February 29, on 

“The Heavy Responsibility,” you appear 
| unwilling to credit Mr. Roosevelt with 
| anything like sincerity of purpose in the 
|course which he has pursued. You refer 
| to him as “intriguer” and “secret plotter.” 
| That he has for months been conducting 
“a long and despicable intrigue,” you re- 
| Sard as now proven beyond doubt. Permit 
me to remind you at once that in making 
| such allegations concerning a gentleman of 
| Mr. Roosevelt’s character and standing, you 
|assume, indeed, quite a “heavy responsi- 
| bility.” Is not Mr. Roosevelt's life-long 
record of truth and candor such as to make 
| the truth of your aspersions seem entirely 
improbable? 

Your indictment of Mr. Roosevelt is, in 
brief, that he has broken solemn pledges, 
made to the American people, that he would, 
under no circumstances, again become a 
candidate for the Presidency. Now, as a 
matter of fact, can the several declarations 
made by Mr. Roosevelt regarding the Presi- 
dency be interpreted as pledges to the 
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American peop'e, or, for that matter, to any 
one? Why should he, on retiring from an 
office in which he had made his name fa- 
mous the world around, make solemn 
pledges that he would never again seek that 
office! Was he such a scourge to the coun- 
try, was he so feared and so hated that 
pledges must needs be exacted from him 
to the effect that he wou'd not again ac- 


cept a Presidential nomination? He was 
under no such compulsion. His declara- 
tions can be construed in no other 


sense than as expressing his own personal 
desire not to undertake the burdens of this 
high office again. But even assuming for 
the moment that Mr. Roosevelt had pledged 
his word not again to become a candidate 
for the Presidency, altered circumstances 
and conditions in the country might make 
it perfectly proper for him to disregard 
such pledge. He is now the only logical 
leader of the progressive forces of his par- 
ty, and in assuming that leadership and 
standing for the Presidential nomination, 
he ought, in all fairness, to receive credit 
for acting upon the strength his con- 
viction that in yielding to the persuasions 
of the Progressives he was obeying a call 
to duty. 

A goodly portion of the Republican party, 
party, 


de 


if not of the people regardless of 
are welcoming Mr, Roosevelt's advent into 
the field with enthusiasm, and to these 


persons your animadversions on the score 
of breach of faith, etc., mean absolutely 
nothing. The real question is the merit 
of the Progressive movement, and of Theo- 
Roosevelt as its leader. 
7. We 


dore 
DICKEY. 


Cleveland, O., March 6. 


RURAL AND URBAN NEW ENGLAND IN 
THE CENSUS. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Str: The population bulletins of the thir- 
teenth census for the several States have 
been awaited with much interest, for many 
reasons. Among others, it was believed 
that from them bearings might be taken 
from which to determine the rate and di- 
rection of the current of our population, 
whether from the country cityward, or 
from city to country. Nowhere have the ef- 
fects of the trend cityward been more 
striking than in New England, and no- 
where is the counter-movement said to be 
running more strongly. An examination of 
the bulletins for the New England States, 
however, fails to add much to our know- 
ledge in this particular. Indeed, their con- 
tents are quite misleading, not to say posi- 
tively incorrect. 

In addition to the usual tables of popula- 
tion by counties and minor civil divisions. 
there are maps showing by counties th 
increase or decrease and the density of 
population. In one respect, these maps are 
a source of regret. In New England less 
uniformity exists both in the increase or 
decrease, and in the density of population 
within the same county, than in other parts 
of the country. This happens because pros- 
perous manufacturing districts have sprung 
up in the same county with decadent agri- 
cultural neighborhoods, sparsely inhabited 
and decreasing in density. Hence, the true 
conditions would have been made more evi- 
dent by taking towns for units rather than 
It remembered that in 


must be 


counties 





the bulletins, as well as in these observa- 
tions, the word “‘town” is used in its spe- 
cial sense as synonymous with 
“township.” 

For census purposes, urban population is 
defined by the bureau as “that residing in 
cities and other incorporated places of 2,500 
inhabitants or more.” This definition 
serves in other parts of the country with 
sufficient exactness. but not in New Eng- 
land. In the three States of New Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts, and Rhode Island 
village incorporation is virtually non-ex- 
istent; in Maine and Connecticut it is 
found to a limited extent, while in Vermont 
it may be said to be in general 

Appreciating the difficulty, the census au- 
thorities state that “in the New England 
States, in addition to cities having this 
population, all towns having a 
of 2.500 or more have also been classed 
without regard to the population of 


virtually 


use 


population 
as 
urban 
the villages (whether incorporated as such 
or not), which they may contain,” and also 
that, on account of the few instances of 
incorporation, “it is not practicable in the 


New England States to make a statistical 
separation of the actual villages from the 
towns in which they are located.”" The re- 


sult is that the “urban areas” in New Eng- 
land include some population 
other sections of the United States would 


which in 


be segregated as “rural.” 

A few examples will reveal the extent 
of the error involved. Among the towns in 
Rhode Island classed in the census as 
“urban” is Scituate, which has an area of 
fifty-three square miles, and a population 
density of sixty-six to the square mile 


Its 3,493 inhabitants are scattered in seve 
small villages, and a rough and 
cadent farming country, but ap- 
proaching urban conditions. In some Mas- 
sachusetts towns there is one central group 
of people living under conditions somewhat 
urban in character; but there are in every 
many, and in some of them hun- 
if not thousands, living in rural 
surroundings. Typical of such conditions 
Middleborough, Bridgewater, Amherst, 
Barnstable, Plymouth, and Winchendon. 
There are still other towns in which there 
is no compact group whatever; for ex- 
ample, Dartmouth and Westport, each with 
an average population density of less than 
sixty. New Hampshire, with a much low- 
er population density, has fewer towns of 
2,500 inhabitants than the States above 
mentioned, but here the classification is 
not less misleading. In fact, it may safe- 
ly be said that in the fifteen towns in the 
‘urban” class a somewhat greater propor- 
tion of the population is really rural than 
in Massachusetts towns of similar size. 


n 
de- 


over 


nowhere 


town 
dreds, 


are 


Of the twenty-one organized villages in 
the State of Maine, only four are of the 
“urban” class. The “urban” towns, 
of the four “urban” villages, con- 
tain a population of 119,195. It is conser 
vative to say that not more than one-third 


ex- 


clusive 


of these people really live under urban 
conditions, and that more than 75,000 per- 
sons, cr nearly 10 per cent. of the State's 
population, have been classified as urban 
when they are really rural. In Vermont, 
where the custom of incorporation is more 
general, the total error is greater than in 
Maine though more easily detected The 
population of “urban” towns is 109,954, 
while that of the nine “urban” corporate 


This leaves 70,026, or 
of the population of 


villages is 39,932. 
above 16 per cent. 


the State, falsely termed urban. 
In Connecticut neither the city nor the 
borough is a primary civil division, but 


lies within and forms a part of some town 


In such cases the whole town and not 
merely the city or borough part is rated 
as “urban.” Killingly, containing the 


Borough of Danielson, with a population of 
2,934, has its remaining 3,630 inhabitants 
distributed over about fifty square miles, 
with an average density of seventy-two. 
Salisbury, without an organized borouga 
and with but two or three small villages, 


has its 3,522 “urban” inhabitants spread 
over sixty square miles of territory. After 
deducting the number of persons in cities 


or 


2,500 population, 
269,042 


and boroughs of above in 
there remain 


living outside the cities and boroughs, but 


Connecticut, persons 


classed as “urban.” It cannot be said, in 
the absence of exact statistics, how many 
compact groups of 2,500 people there are 
among these, but from evidence available 
it seems certain that the aggregate popu- 
lation of all such groups would not ex- 
ceed 25,000 persons This leaves more than 
240,000, or more than 21 per cent. of the 
State’s population, who have no claim to 
be counted as urbap though they have been 
so enumerated In the census 
FRANK G. BATES 
Providence, R. I., March 14 


THE SPELLING-BOOK IN COLLEGE 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: The plaint of Mr. 
February 29) will find echoes in the hearts 
of many college teachers of English 
position. I dare say he knows that 
spelling-book, if not the spelling-bee, 
been introduced into at least one of our 
great universities. In time, no doubt, the 
grammar and the first reader will follow, to 
the end that the secondary schools may be 
left comparatively free toconduct their mul- 
tiple pedagogical experiments. The situ- 
ation, of course, would be simplified if these 
schools, completely taking over the twofold 
office of pleasing children and preparing 
them for life, were to leave the universities 
in undisturbed possession of the three R's 
and other educational austerities. For the 
present, secondary and, we may add, pri- 
mary education stand condemned in college 
rhetoric courses on more counts than one. 
It appears there that mental visions which 
have been trained on the main chance from 
the first peep of the intellectual day, can 
only with the greatest difficulty be focussed 
on objects of non-vocational value. If the 
capital ends of education are mental train- 
ing and a disinterested concern for things 
of the mind, then the central reason for 
complaint would seem to be that much of 
our preparatory education does not educate. 

a & VY. d 


Bellows (Nation, 
com- 
the 
has 


Urbana, Ill., March 13 


WASHINGTON’S CHERRY TREE 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION 

Sin: It a 
Mr. Norris, in your columns (February 29), 
trace back of Washing- 

and the tree a real event 
goes back to the Seven Wise 
As I have not the English transla- 


was surprise to me to see 


the story George 


ton cherry to 
It 


Masters 


indirectly 
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light In nature 
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Bernard was not the author 


re 
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Eales intimate 


writing from which 
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“sober words” of 
Kentucky Legis- 
that the ultimate 
for the Iinitia- 
was supplied 


mh 


You commend the 
before the 
he said 


movement 


Sir 
Gov. Harmon 
“when 
behind the 


referendum 


lature, 

force 

recall 
the 


tive and 
by the 
office.” 

Having studied 
to 


shortcomings of man public 
the 
of 


demand 


at close range move 


the trend 
the 


and laws 


to 


ment referred 


for a 


I am convinced 


paseed in response 
direct appeal to the people 
that 
consequent 
tiative and recall, 


it, is rather a protest against the frequent 


Harmon has confused cause and 
The for the ini- 
referendum, as I view 


Gov 


movement 


trust by shrewd manipu- 
>. 


betrayal of publi 


' ' 
lators of nominating conventions, in the 
interests of candidates whose after “short- 
comings” are measured only by their op- 
portunities for betrayal. 

White the inauguration of these reforms 
will not result in the total elimination of 
betrayals of public trust, it will surely min- 
the evil, by imposing upon individ- 
ual voters individual responsibility 
well-nigh lost in the delegate convention, 
and by placing in their hands an adequate 
apon of protest and defence, as a work- 
the manipulated party 
JOHNSON BRIGHAM. 
Ia., March 12 
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with an historical chapter by Bernard 
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empire of the Incas and its growth. 
There is nothing so good elsewhere, al- 
though he has placed too much reliance 
on purely documentary evidence. It is 
unfortunate that since his return from 
Peru, nearly fifty years ago, Sir Clem- 
ents has not had the opportunity to re- 
visit that country and combine his ex- 
tensive literary researches in early 
Peruvian history with archeological 
field work. There is too little apprecia- 
tion of actual conditions. In this he 
falls behind Mr. Bandelier’s work on 
the islands of Titicaca and Koati, al- 
though naturally he is more trustwor- 
thy than Prescott. 

Readers who are looking for an ac- 
count of the conquest of Peru will be 
disappointed, as well as those who 
would like to pursue the subject in de- 
tail through direct references to chap- 
ter and page in the original authorities. 
The book is intended for popular read- 
ing. There are few footnotes and a 
good many obiter dicta. Peculiar and 
unusual spelling of common Peruvian 
place-names make it difficult to follow 
the text, even on the very excellent map 
which accompanies the volume. The full 
and satisfactory index is nevertheless 
an illuminating commentary to use in 
connection with a study of the Quichua 
tongue. Sir Clements’s unrivalled know- 
ledge of the language of the Incas has 
led him into a somewhat too frequent 
use of Quichua words. To be sure, he 
usually translates them, but it mars the 
style. 

The main interest in the book lies in 
the author’s attitude towards that an- 
cient civilization which has for years 
charmed readers of Prescott. Sir Clem- 
ents’s bias towards the subject is well 
shown by the following quotation: 


The Incarial system of government bears 


| some generai resemblance to a very benefi- 


Peru of the Twentieth Century. 
Percy F. Martin. New York: 
mans, Green & Co. $2.40 net. 
Sir Clements Markham’s somewhat 

disappointing book is the result of a) 

long lifetime of careful, painstaking re-| 

search and some personal acquaintance | 
with Peru. Sir Clements had the good 
fortune to make a journey from Lima) 

Cuzco when he was a young of- 

ficer in the British navy. Later, he jour- 

neyed into the interior of Peru to gather 
chinchona plants for transplanting to 

India. Since then, as it is hardly nec- 

essary to say, he has become master of 

all the available original authorities 
on Inca civilization, has edited a doz- 
en of the Hakluyt Society's volumes 
dealing with the earliest Spanish expe- 
ditions and chronicles, and has written 
several books on Peru. For more than) 
sixty years he has been a student of 

Inca history. Accordingly, we have the 

right to expect great things of this, his) 

valedictory. 
In the first place, Sir Clements has 
given us a remarkable exposition of the! 


By 
Long- 


to 


cent form of Eastern despotism such as 
may have prevailed when Jamshid ruled 
over Iran. There was the same scheme of 
dividing the crops between the cultivator 
and the state, the same patriarchal care 
for the general welfare; but, while the rule 
of Jamshid was a legend, that of the Incas 
was an historical fact. The Incarial gov- 
ernment finds a closer affinity in the the- 
ories of modern socialists; and it seems 
certain that, under the very peculiar con- 
dition of Peru when the Incas ruled, the 
dreams of Utopians and socialists became 
realities for a time, being the single in- 
stance of such realization in the world’s 
history (p. 166). 


Although it is true that some of the 
Spanish chroniclers give a basis for 
such opinions, many conservative stu- 
dents of American ethnology will 
not be willing to agree with these 
conclusions. Sir Clements is a bit too 
ready to look at his heroes through 
very rosy glasses. He naturally believes 
that the condition of the people under 
the Incas procured for them a large 
amount of material comfort and happ!l- 
ness. Had he been more recently in 
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Peru, and made a careful study of geo- 
graphic influence on environment, he 
might have abated some of his enthusi- 
asm. As it is, he feels that the world 
will never see again the delightful form 
of state socialism which he believes ex- 
isted in Peru. 

Sir Clements continues to hold his 
firm belief in the genuineness of the orig- 
inal Inca drama. The play of Ollantay 
is again reprinted as an appendix. To 
a student of comparative literature, its 
plot and dramatis persone smack rather 
too strongly of sixteenth or seventeenth- 
century Spain. 

Notwithstanding all its drawbacks, 
“The Incas of Peru” deserves to find a 
place in every library, alongside of 
Squier’s “Peru’”’ and Prescott’s “Con- 
quest.” No book can compare with it 
for a comprehensive summary of Inca 
geography, history, polity, religions, and 
customs. 

Of the other books on our list we must 
speak more briefly. Ten years ago any 
one who should have ventured to predict 
the extraordinary interest in modern 
South America evident in the United 
States to-day would have been called 
either an enthusiast or a fool. For 
years it was difficult to refer an inquir- 
er to a satisfactory book in English on 
any particular South American repub- 
lic. There were, to be sure, books like 
Frank Carpenter's “South America,” 
telling of that country’s commercial de- 
velopment. There were Akers’s “His- 
tory of South America from 1854 to 
1904,” much too full of names and dates 
for the beginner, and Dawson's “South 
American Republics,” equally unsatis- 
factory for those who had already ac- 
quired what the larger encyclopedias 
had to tell them. But for the past two 
years we have been fairly deluged, not 
only with official propaganda from the 
Pan-American Bureau and the various 
publicity stations maintained by the 
more advanced republics, but also with 
the output of publishers. The series 
brought out by Fisher Unwin and im- 
ported by Scribners includes volumes 
on “Peru,” “Chile,” and “Uruguay,” be- 
sides the two on “Brazil” and “Argen- 
tina” here reviewed. It is not to be won- 
dered at that there are more books deal- 
ing with Argentina than with any other 
republic. Her economic superiority is 
so apparent, and her capital city so mar- 
vellous that even those who care little 
about the other countries are demand- 
ing specific information regarding this 
wealthy young giant of the South. The 
one thing that is borne home to the 
American reader is the folly of our 
Monroe Doctrine as applied to such 
countries as Argentina and Brazil. It 
does them no good; and it actually 
hurts us. 

The book which by reason of its dis- 
tinguished author will command the 


widest attention is not so broad as its 
title indicates. 


M. Clemenceau only vis- 





ited the east coast, and his study of the| 


“South America of To-day” is limited to 
a somewhat cursory view of Argentina, 
with impressions of Uruguay and Bra- 
zil. He kept no notes of his journey 
and finds it annoying to record his im- 
pressions at the precise moment when 
one feels them most vividly and when 
they are of most value to a possible fu- 
ture audience. His remarks frequently 
give the impression that this distin- 
guished statesman who was so enthus- 
iastically received in Latin-America en- 
joyed laughing in his sleeve; at other 
times much of the possible irony seems 
to be more probably an attempt to make 
adequate return for hospitality. It 
should also not be forgotten by readers 
of this volume that there is a strong 
effort now making in France to capture 
that extremely desirable market on the 
east coast, where Brazil and Argentina 
have a trade balance in their favor of 
hundreds of millions of francs. Never- 
theless, every one interested in the pres- 
ent condition of Argentina will wish to 
read this book. 

Brazil has had to wait for many years 
to get recognition in English literature 
of travel. The delay has not, however, 
been in vain. It is not too much to say 
that Prof. Pierre Denis’s work is the 
most remarkable member of Scribner's 
series. It differs from the other volumes 
in having less history and more descrip- 
tion, but both history and philosophy 
are interwoven in this penetrating 
study.. M. Denis is an unusual travel- 
ler. Not only can he discuss such rela- 
tively dry topics as “money and ex- 
change” with vividness, he is equally 
capable of handling the geographical 
aspects of the colonization of the 
Parana valley. He appreciates the 
extraordinary power of expansion 
of the “colonial” population of Bra- 
zil. German, Polish, and Italian 
colonists are accomplishing astonish- 
ing and repeated conquests. The fer- 
tility of their families is amazing. The 
author’s insight into race movements is 
noteworthy, as is also his handling of 
recent Brazilian history. The weak 
point in the book is the evidence that 
M. Denis did not visit the Amazon Val- 
ley. Nevertheless, his study of the lit- 
tle-known state of Cearé is a unique 
contribution. It is impossible within 
the limits of this review to call atten- 
tion to the many excellent features of 
his really remarkable book. It will 
appeal not only to historians and geog- 
raphers, but to every one interested in 
the present and future of Brazil. The 
maps are unusually good. 

The best book on Argentina is Mr. 
Hirst’s. It is a pleasure to find a writ- 
er on Spanish America who realizes that 
the conquering and colonizing Span- 
iards were not bloodthirsty flends. It is 
still more noteworthy when one is found 
willing to remark that Spanish colonial 
policy was in some respects “statesman- 





like and even humane according to the 
standards of the time.” Mr. Hirst makes 
no pretence at erudition, and does not 
even include all the best-known sources 
of information, yet his compilation is 
very useful. The historical chapters are 
done in an appreciative rather than a d: 

structive spirit. There is a bibliograph) 
which, as might be expected 
stanch Britisher, overlooks most recent 
American contributions to 
history, such as Professor 
cellent “South America on the E 
Emancipation” and Professor 
“Independence of the South American 
Republics.” As a result, Mr. Hirst 

chapter on the war of emancipation is 
not nearly so good as it might 
been. He fails to appreciate the part 
played by the Argentine patriots § in 
spreading revolutionary doctrines. Thel: 
repeated efforts to free upper Peru re 
ceives scarcely the 
and he disposes of San Martin, the 
greatest hero that South America 
ever seen, in a dozen lines; whereas he 
gives an entire chapter to the episode 
of the British-occupation of Buenos 
Ayres. From a descriptive point 
view, the picture of Buenos Ayres is un 
satisfactory and has often been bette: 
done. Similarly, the chapter on Town 
and Country shows little originality o1 
power of observation. That on Educa 
tion and Literature is unusually good 

A few years ago Mr. Koebel 
“Modern Argentina.” More recentl) 
published a capital book 
Uruguay, already reviewed in these col 
amns. His new “Argentina, Past and 
Present” is a really sumptuous perform 
ance. It is too clumsy to be a useful 
handbook, yet it deserves to be favor- 
ably known. The artistic side is faith- 
fully presented, and there is more of 
the element of travel and observation 
in it than in the ordinary book on the 
country. Although he makes no pre 
tence to writing a guide-book, it is just 
the kind of book which a traveller would 
like to take with him if it were not 
quite so large and awkward to handle 
The history of the country receives 
scant attention, but Mr. Koebel has a 
facile pen and a good eye for the pic- 
turesque. 

The same thing cannot be said of Mr. 
Winter’s volume. To those who have 
read his “Mexico” and his “Guatemala’”’ 
little need be said, except that it Is the 
same sort of book. Like his “Brazil,” it 
is a careful compilation made by a con- 
scientious traveller who has seen some- 
thing of the country in a somewhat 
superficial manner. The sub-title states 
that the book is “An account of the cus- 
toms, characteristics, amusements, his- 
tory, and advancement of the Argentin- 
eans and the development and resources 
of their country.” Rather a large or- 
der! However, it is difficult to collect 
the kind of information that has gone 
into this book, which undoubtedly meets 
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a certain demand for popular informa- 


tion about “foreigners.” 

“The Wilds of Patagonia” sounds like 
a book of adventure, but its sub-title, 
“A narrative of the Swedish Expedition 
to Patagonia, Tierra Del Fuego, and the 
Falkland Islands in 1907-1909,” comes 
nearer to enabling one to get a just esti- 
mate of the value of this noteworthy 
contribution to the geography of the 
southern part of Chile and Argentina. 
The pictures are unusually interesting 
and the text is even more so. Dr. 
Skottsberg was also in the Swedish Ant- 
arctic Expedition of 1903 and engaged 
in this second expedition in order to 
solve unanswered problems which pre- 
sented themselves while working on the 
results of his former tour. As a spe- 
he devoted himself chiefly to 
botanical work, while his companions 
interested in geology. The 

freshness and modesty 
which pervade the book are engaging. 
It is a pleasure to extend a hearty wel- 
come to delightful work, and 
thank its distinguished author 
confining the story of his interesting ex- 
pedition to the Swedish edition. 

rhe this 


story, 


clalist 
were more 


good-natured 


this to 


for not 


capital 
modest, 


contrast between 
a charming, 
and such a book 
Century” 
Martin 


written by 


ntiflie observer, as 
of the Twentieth 
striking. Perey F. 
been for many years a travelling corre- 
His fre- 


“Peru is 
very has 
spondent for various journals. 
quent letters to journals 
marked by bitter prejudice against the 
United States and that careless handling 
facts which often 
of the highly productive 
correspondent. He has published books 
on Mexico and on the East Coast repub- 
but evidently has not learned ac- 
curacy, modesty, or honesty in his trav- 
His latest is attractive in 
appearance and well illustrated, and 
contains a great many statistics of more 
value As the sources. of his 
facts are not indicated, the value of 
such a compilation is seriously impair- 
The book many evidences of 
preparation, there are nu- 
mistakes of the kind that are 
sometimes called “errors in proof-read- 
Bolivar is spoken of ag the “brave 
- Atahualpa’s ransom is paid 
in “gold coin"! The patronizing refer- 
ence Sir Clements Markham shows 
both stupidity and conceit. While there 
is evidence of a desire to please the au- 
thorities and advertise Peru's resources, 
is no evidence of that balanced at- 
towards the fabulous natural re- 
tropical country which 
showed in his illum 
America and Her 
Problems,” where he paid equal atten- 
to the “human handicaps” that 
development. Enoch's “Peru,” 
notwithstanding weak points, will 
not replaced on the shelves by Mr 
Martin's volume, even though the latter 
>. 
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does give the birth months of the for- 
eign ministers and consuls in Lima and 
Callao! 


CURRENT FICTION. 


A Hoosier Chronicle. By Meredith Nich- 
olson. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 


Mr. Nicholson has shown a good deal 


of versatility heretofore, dealing vari-| 
ously in romance and satire and pic-| 
in our own time. | 
Here he has attempted a serious and | 
careful study of Indiana life, political | 


tures of “real life” 


and social, in the present generation. 


There are three fairly distinct elements | 


in the story: the purely local or Hoos- 
ier element, the romantic element, and 
the political element which belongs to 
America rather than to Indiana. Mr. 
Nicholson was born and bred in Indiana, 
and the charm of. the book is the result 
of his acquaintance with the Hoosier 
State and his affection for it. We are 
still too ready to take for granted an 
inferiority of atmosphere, a_ relative 
meagreness of setting, in our provincial 
America, in comparison with those 
which the English novelist and play- 
wright have at their service. So when 
a Phillpotts shows his deep and affec- 
tionate intimacy with the moor-country, 
a Bennett limns with tireless zeal 
even the smallest of his Five 
Towns, we lay the success of the per- 
formance largely to the accident of ma- 
terial. Mr. Nicholson is as familiar 
with his province, and as fond of it, as 
any Briton of them all. Her traditions 
do not seem to him trifling, or her at- 
mosphere lacking in charm, because 


or 
graces 


they are not the direct growth of cen-| 
His pride in such literary fig-| 


turies. 
ures as Maurice Thompson and James 


Whitcomb Riley is none the less pride) 


because they are not among the major 


luminaries. He dwells 
upon the lineage of Indiana's best fam- 


ilies, and upon the memory of her states- | 


men. The best of his characters, he con- 
fesses, lives in his own street and has 


offered him (vainly, it appears) sundry | 


bribes not to “put her into a book.” 


Like other current novelists of a real-| 


istic bent, he does not allow that bent 
to handicap him in his choice of plot. 
Beautiful and brilliant 


able numbers upon this globe. But we 


do not take it that they are particularly | 


common in Indiana; or that they are as 
easily to be found anywhere as fiction 
melodrama would lead us to sup- 
pose. Certainly it is a pity that Mr. 
Nicholson should have felt 
make use of a situation so hackneyed 
as the pivot of his Hoosier tale. The 
reader knows almost from the outset 
who Sylvia's father is, and it is a bit 
tedious waiting about for the other per- 
sons in the story to run him down, Mor- 
Bassett, the father, is a political 


and 


ton 


affectionately | 


and well-bred | 
young girls who are uncertain of their | 
paternity undoubtedly exist in consider-| 


moved to 


‘boss who, himself content with a chair 
_in the State Senate, has for years held 
the Democratic party in the nollow of 
his hand. Though there is a young and 
/not inconsiderable hero to pair off with 
| Sylvia, Bassett is really the central fig- 
ure in the scene. We are made to un- 
| derstand—we are assured again and 
| again—that there is something mysteri- 
| ous and potent in his character. If that 
be true, the mystery is not solved in the 
course of the narrative. He appears to 
be merely that transparently simple per- 
son, the American boss—the man who 
by systematically applying the rule of 
thumb to the manipulation of his fe)- 
low-man, and ignoring all other rules, 
becomes a physical power in the land— 
for a season. Bassett is a mean man on 
a big scale; and his violent conversion 
to the rdle of reformer at the end of the 
story—though the scene in which 
Sylvia converts him is managed with a 
good deal of skill—is simply a stage con- 
version. As for Sylvia herself, that ex- 
tremely self-possessed young person also 
comports herself in accordance with 
conventional rules by refusing to marry 
her young man because of her parent- 
age. Of course, she gives in at the end; 
but what American girl, to be accred- 
ited with such phenomenal common- 
sense in all other directions, would re- 
member her duty as a heroine in this 
regard? 

In reviewing Miss Sedgwick’s ““Tante” 
the other day, we noted that the book 
owes its distinction to a minor and 
homely character, rather than to the 
advertised stars. The same thing is true 
‘of “A Hoosier Chronicle.” The hero, 
Dan Harwood, is recognizably human. 
But the life of the book is to be felt in 
}such persons as the typewriter girl, 
| Rose Farrell, with her irresistible lingo, 
‘and her loyal heart; Ike Pettit, the 
country editor, that authority on Ameri- 
‘can humor, and, above all, Mrs. Sally 
| Owen, the old lady of his neighborhood 
|'whom Mr. Nicholson had not been able 
to resist putting into a book. As for 
the political part of the story, its pic- 
ture of the general conditions . under 
which democracy labors, boss-ridden and 
blundering and half-hearted, and yet 
'somehow surviving, is vividly and sim- 
ply set forth. Mr. Nicholson is an opti- 
mist, like his sharp-eyed, soft-hearted 
Sally Owen, and the remark with which 
she closes the book may be taken as his 
‘motto: “It’s all pretty comfortable and 
|cheerful and busy in Indiana, with lots 
of old-fashioned human kindness flowing 
around; and it’s getting better all the 
time. And I guess it’s always got to be 
that way, out here in God’s country.” 


The High Adventure. By John Oxen- 
ham. New York: Duffield & Co. 
Lovely young Russian princesses nam- 

led Sonia have become a_ recognized 

property of current romance. It is their 
business to get themselves into situa- 
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tions of distress, so that stalwart young once a forerunner of death in the fam- 
Englishmen may have the opportunity ily of one of the players present. The 
to rescue them. The writer of the pres-| marked card is not dealt to him in this 
ent story has the courage of his convic- | instance, but it is he who raises an out- 
tions. He does not allow any consider-|cry and breaks up the game. Sure 


ations of probability to fetter his imag-| enough, the youth who has received it, 


ination—such as it is. To read his first | is quickly in trouble, and very nearly 


page is to leap into the midst of 2 plot 
involving Russian tyranny, Siberia, 
murder, the rescue of the murderess 
from prison, a long flight afoot through 
Switzerland, the death of the murderess 


(who is Sonia’s sister) by avalanche, | 
The hero is attaché of the) 
English embassy at Paris, and the au-| 


and so on. 


thor repeatedly informs us that he is a 
perfect gentleman. We see no cause to 
doubt the statement. Witness the fact that 
when the death of the murderess leaves 
Sonia in the sole company of the at- 
taché, he does not take advantage of 
the situation to make violent love to 
her. When he discovers that she is mar- 
ried, his chivalry, if possible, redoubles. 
By dint of saving each other’s lives half- 
a-dozen times, they achieve a _ bond 
which, we feel confident, fate will rati- 
fy; and our trust is not misplaced. 
Their parting, when inevitable rescue 
restores them to the realm of Mrs. 
Grundy, is gratifyingly brief. The vil- 
lain who has married Sonia is summar- 
ily executed by his author, and all is as 
it should be according to the conven- 
tions of vulgar romance, The only touch 
of novelty in the yarn is the develop- 
ment of the avalanche motive: that 
obliging instrument of fate not only 
carries off the inconvenient sister, but 


buries the hero and heroine in an Al-| 


pine hut—which serves as an excellent 
substitute for the desert island of liter- 
ary commerce. 


| loses his life. The natural thing is for 
|the same group to play another game 
(of poker presently, and this time it is 


Rayton who receives not one but three) 


cards marked with the fatal symbol. 
Death does not visit Reginald, let us 
hasten to explain, but he has a close 
rub of it. The question then is, Who 
marked these cards, and why did he do 
it? The answer is delightfully simple 
—if one glances at the last few pages 


of this mildly amusing story. 
CASANOVA. 
Casanova et son temps. By Edouard 


Maynial. Paris: Mercure de France. 

Lettere di donne a Giacomo Casanova, 
By Aldo Rava. With ten portraits and 
one facsimile. Milan: Treves. 

The contention of the Bibliophile Jacob 
that the “Memoirs of Casanova” were en- 
tirely a production of erudite fancy, and 
that specifically they were the work %F 
Stendhal, is only an exaggerated exam- 
ple of an attitude forced upon readers 
by the wonderful concatenation of 
events in Casanova's life; it is a life 
which at first glance seems too remark- 
able to be true and yet too realistic to 
be fabricated. But at last the Casanova 
problem, as a problem, no longer exists. 
His Memoirs represent the actual re: 


ord of an actual life, and form one of | 


j\the most authentic and thoroughgoing 





aor |documents for the history of eighteenth 
Rayton: A Backwoods Mystery. BY | century manners. 

Theodore Goodridge Roberts. Boston: | The delightful volume of M. Maynial 

L. C. Page & Co. lis really a study of charlatanry and 

Our scene is the backwoods, and not|superstition in the times of Louis XV. 
the bush, but our hero, Mr. Reginald | Following out his plan of demonstrat- 
Baynes Rayton, is a figure with the ing the reliability of the Memoirs from 
conventional riding-breeches, mous-|this point of view, he reconstructs the 
taches, and haw-haw of the stage Brit-| biography of the Count of St. Germain, 
isher. The unconventional thing about | who like Casanova subsisted entirely by 
him is his boundless good-humor, and /imposing upon the credulity of the 
his tolerance of the foibles of the rough | ladies of Paris, and even of the King 
American community in which he has|He examines minutely the diplomatic 
chosen to make a place for himself. The activities of St. Germain at The Hague, 
whereabouts of Samson's Mill Settle-/ where, from personal motives, Casanova 
ment is not clearly indicated, but it is | matched him in magic and finally ac- 
somewhere on the edge of the real complished his ruin. 
woods, and with farming in summer | 
and lumbering in winter, it offers a liv-|see that M. Maynial’s book follows in 
ing to any man with energy to take it.| large part material already well known. 
Rayton is such a man, but has also the It is nevertheless replete with keea 


social and sporting instincts of his race, judgments and it is executed with May- | 
and it is he who introduces poker into nial’s usual brilliancy. We may point) 


Samson's Mill Settlement. As a matter out that Casanova’s initiation to magic 
of fact, he has to do it in order to give and alchemy must have been as early 
Mr. Roberts a handle for a story. For | as his residence in Podova; for on his 
the appearance of two red crosses on a first trip to Naples, he gulled a Nea- 
playing-card affords the basis for our|politan merchant by selling him a 
mystery, such as it is. Just that sym- | secret for increasing the bulk of mer- 
bol happens to have been more than|cury. M. Maynial fails to point out also, 


‘tion 


Those familiar with the Memoirs will | 
isorcery to be revenged upon Casanova, 


lin the interesting chapter on Casano- 


va’s visit to Voltaire, the strange mis- 


/understanding at the bottom of the ar- 


gument on the subject of Venetian lib- 
erty. Voltaire interprets Venetian lib- 
erty—a stock phrase of the days of the 
Republic—as meaning personal freedom 
of speech and movement, Of course, the 
only meaning the phrase ever had was 
that of Venetian independence. 

The most startling confirmation of 
the veracity of the Memoirs has been 
offered by the researches of Aldo Rava, 
a prolific and brilliant compatriot of 
Casanova, who has written some twen- 
ty-five articles on this subject in the 
last three years. The richest sources 
of Mr. Rava have been the original au- 


tograph papers of Casanova in the 
Waldstein library at Dux in Bohemia. 
These papers had been catalogued by 
Maller, and incompletely examined by 
Arthur Symons and D'Ancona. Mr 


Rava was the first to have unlimited ac- 


cess to them, and full rights to copy; so 
that his discoveries are quite exact 
ind thoroughgoing. The present publi 
cation, the most bulky of his series, 
oultines with sober criticism and won 
derful richness of detail the figures of 
many of Casanova’s warmest relation 
ships. Delicious the naive femininity 
»f Manon Baletti, her doubts, her yearn- 
ings, her frank and childlike expres- 


sions of a love tender and disinterested, 
constantly fanned into nervous heat by 
the a :ternating coldness, condescending 
charm, impetuous passion of Casanova, 
who felt for her perhaps of all his 
women the most domestic sentiments. 
The mysterious Henriette, who abandon- 
ed Casanova in such stress of emotion 
In Geneva, and who found him later an 
old man unrecognized at Dux, has left 
us, under her full name of Henriette de 
Schuckman, five letters as a testimony 
to their renewed and respectful friend- 


‘ship. The letter of Maria Zorzi throws 


interesting light on Casanova’s allega- 
that his imprisonment in the 
Piombi, from which he made his world- 
famous escape, was due to the jealousy 
of the husband of that lady. Among 


|the papers appears in its gray bluntness 


a letter from the keeper of the “harem 


lof Little Poland,” which is described in 


the Memoirs. The enigmatic Spanish 
|Countess A. B., who figured as pro- 
tagonist in the ridiculous comedy of 


| Casanova’s intrigues in the Carnival of 


1763 at Milan, and who had recourse to 


is here revealed as Teresa Bolognina 


} 
So these collections run along as it were 


in commentary on the Memoirs. But 
we should note likewise their relation 
to the last years of Casanova’s life, not 
described in the Memoirs as we possese 
them. In this respect the letters are 


only an example of what Rava will give 
us later in the critical edition of the 
autograph manuscript of the Memoirs, 
shortly to be published by Brockhaus. 
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The patient researches of Casanovians 
in the last quarter century, the use of 
the original papers of Dux, and the co- 
operation of contemporary scholars with 
Mr. Rava, will soon have completed the 
transformation of the Memoirs from 
the unsavory masterpiece of the past 
into a precious historical document. 


By Thom- 
Houghton 


Having. 
Boston: 


Religion Worth 
Nixon Carver. 
$1 


The 
as 


Mifflin Co net. 


a volume of one hundred and forty 

Professor Carver of the Depart- 
ment of Economics of Harvard Univer- 
has settled questions which have 
many thousands of 

In one form or 
quest for a worthy 
tenable faith hgs occupied the 
‘of the world’s choicest spir- 
and has led them into deep 
questionings to the constitution 
of the universe and the meaning of life. 
The basal conviction of these theophiles 
of all ages has been that the religion 
worth having is the religion that is 
Their standard of value has been 
to reality, not effect and 
consequence in temporal affairs. The 
search for reality has been a painful 
one, and trying differences of judgment 
have continued to the present time. Not- 
withstanding the difficulty of the in- 
quiry and the uncertainty of the result, 
the has been deemed necessary 
and many are still engaged in it. 

It appears from Professor Carver's 
that all this anxiety of spirit 
might easily have been spared. The re- 
ligion worth having is simply the relig- 
makes men good economic 
“That is the best religion 
most powerfully as a spur 
to energy, and directs that energy most 
productively.” It is the kind of relig- 
ion which “would build up a prosperous 
and powerful community, which would 
support more life and support it more 
comfortably than any other.” It is not 
necessary, therefore, to inquire deeply 
concerning the nature of God; one has 
to note the creed which prevails 
with the most successful merchants. 
The question of the immortality of the 
soul need occasion no wakeful nights: 
investigation of the creed of the most 
thrifty will settle the matter. The dol- 
lar ils the measure of all things, only 
Professor Carver would have us regard 
the dollar not as a means to provide 
enjoyment, not even the higher pleas- 
and culture, but ag an in- 
beget other dollars. The 
problem of the Protestant 
having brought its adherents 
“hold them true to 

An Indiana farm- 
crop of corn, 
bought 
fattened 
the cir- 


In 


pages 


Sity 


tried the souls of 


the noblest minds. 
another the 
and 
strength 
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as 
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rrespondence 
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quest 


essay 


ion which 
producers. 


which acts 


only 


ures of art 
strument to 
present 
Church, 
to prosperity, is to 
the productive life.” 
er, having raised a large 
drove of hogs, 
more corn, 


in 


increased his 


land, raised 


and continued 
. 


more 


more hogs, 


cle. 


According to the present essay, 
this hog-raiser not only fulfilled the 
ideal of an economist, but also attained 
the religion worth having. 

It may appear to some that such a 
view does scant justice to religion, even 
as it is preached and exemplified in 
these days of little faith; but they 
must argue the matter out with Profes- 
sor Carver. To him the suggestion of 
Mark Twain, that an anchorite, whom 
he found swaying back and forth con- 
tinuously, should be hitched to a sewing 
machine, seems quite inspired, and he 
would attach all pious exerciges to 
productive machinery of one sort or an- 
other, and test the piety as one would 
measure horsepower. It is declared 
that this is the view which is to dom- 
inate the consideration of religion in 
the practical days to come. Doubtless, 
however, 


call to mind certain prophets who were) 


stoned and sawn asunder, who wander- 
ed in caves and holes of the earth, who 
appeared to have found a religion worth 
having, even 
acres more fertile and added nothing to 


there will be thore who will! 


though they made no/'} 


' property on them and went to live in 


their house at Tramore. The conse- 
quences may be read in one of the let- 
ters to Mrs. Atkinson: 


Henry had been brought up by the Jesuits. 
He had been educated for commerce, spoke 
four or five languages fluently. He soon 
became omnipotent in the house. Aunt told 
me she was going to help him for her hus- 
band’s sake. The help was soon given in a 
very substantial way, by settling five hun- 
dred a year on the young lady he was en- 
gaged to marry. Mr. Henry next 
succeeded in having himself declared heir 
in Aunty’s will; I to be provided for by 
an annuity of (I think, but am not sure) 
£500. “Henry,” who had “made himself the 
darling,” was not satisfied. _He desired to 
get the property into his hands during 
Aunty’s life. This he was able to do, to his 
own, as well as Aunty’s, ruin. He failed 
in London. The estate was put into the 
hands of receivers. I was withdrawn from 
| college, and afterwards sent to America, to 
some of Henry's friends. I had some help 
from them in the shape of five dollars per 
week for a few months. Then I was told to 
go to the devil and take care of myself. I 
did both. 


For the detailed information of this 


the world’s trade. The holy man of |gort to be got from Mrs. Kennard’s vol- 
Assisi may not altogether have been | yme, any one interested in Hearn’s life 
forgotten, who as poor served the poor, | will be grateful. But the book by no 
and there may be those who will recall | means supplants, even for the early 
that a religion which has approved it-| years, the biography by Mrs. Wetmore. 
self to many as quite worth having has | |The deeper influences that shaped the 
had for its symbol, not a full dinner | ‘boy’s imagination are related far more 
pail, nor a work bench—to use Profe® | satisfactorily by the American friend, 
sor Carver's sign for his philosophy of | and there is, of course, nothing in the 
life—but a cross. An evangel of thrift! ‘present volume to take the place of the 
may be needed in our time, but it is | ‘correspondence published by Mrs. Wet- 
not religion. /more, the new letters to Mrs. Atkinson 
'being incomplete and for the most part 
'trivial. For the rest, Mrs. Kennard re- 
| lates the events of Hearn’s life in con- 
New York: D. $2.50 | fused manner and with little literary 
net. | skill. At the end she adds a fairly en- 
As a whole, this new life of Lafcadio|tertaining account of a visit to Hearn’s 
Hearn may be classed with the flood of | Japanese home after his death. The 
amateurish biography that is coming | work as a whole is simply a mistake. 
from Great Britain. But Mrs. Kennard,| Mrs. Kennard should have presented her 
through friendship or relationship, we|new material in a separate small vol- 
do not know which, with living mem-|ume. As such it would have been high- 
bers of the Hearn family, has had at her ly valuable. 
disposal a number of documents and | 


some traditional information which have | 
enabled her to add a good deal to our | Mantis Astronomicon Liber II. Edidit 


knowledge of Lafcadio’s early years. In| H. W. Garrod. New York: Henry 
particular she has drawn from a series Frowde. $3.40 net. 

of letters written by Hearn from Japan Mr. Garrod’s book appears at an espe- 
to his half-sister, Mrs. Atkinson, which ‘cially favorable time, when M. Cumont’s 
show that through all his wanderings recent lectures on Eastern astrology, de- 
the feeling of family and home was not | livered at various seats of learning in 
entirely broken, and which help to re-|this country, have given Manilius a 
construct his childhood. We see how | striking advertisement. Manilius has 
little care the boy got from his ignorant, | been very little known in recent times 
languid mother and his volatile father. | outside the circle of the especial initi- 
We learn a little more about Mrs. Bre-|ates who are supposed to devote their 
nane, his great-aunt, who took charge of | days, and more particularly their nights, 
him when, In 1857, his father married | to whatever is most removed in the clas- 
proceeded with |sical field from general interest. He 
his regiment to India. A weak-minded|has been ranked, perhaps properly 
woman she must have been. Falling | enough, among the “hard” authors, and 
under the influence of a certain Henry if the reader who is making his first 
Molyneux and his wife, she settled her| essay in a new field of literature should 
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by ill luck blunder upon the “dodeca- 
temories of dodecatemories,” only a pre- 
vious intense zeal for astrological 
science could save him from consterna- 
tion. It would indeed be idle to assert 
that Manilius should be ranked in a 
gentleman's reading alongside of Virgil 
and Horace, of Catullus and Lucretius, 
and yet Manilius abounds in passages 
of high grandeur and brilliantly lucid 
expression. He can combine at times 
the exaltation of Lucretius with the 
limpidity of Ovid. The great Richard 
Bentley is said to have asserted that 
Manilius and Ovid alone of the Latins 
had “wit.” Bentley was, to be sure, 
somewhat given to perversities, but this 
is not such a cryptic paradox as it might 
appear. 

Mr. Garrod’s text ‘is acompanied 
an adequate and readable prose transla- 
tion, and though the second book of 
Manilius is not the one (if one only it 
must be) that we would select for an 
introduction to the author, we may yet 
hope that text and translation together 
on opposite pages will decoy some other- 
wise hesitant reader into an untried 
field of wide outlook. That is the main 
reason for mentioning here such a work 
of abstruse scholarship. There are some 
faint lights on the distant horizon that 
seem to give hope of a new dawn of 
the ideal of culture. We welcome every 
effort that may hasten it. The project- 
ed Loeb series of translations is of this 
sort. Only it must be remembered that 
the divine gift of poetry resides in the 
original verse, and but rarely can be 
sufficiently felt in a translation, which 
must be treated only as an auxiliary. 


by 


The Book of Khalid. By Ameen Rihani. 


New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.30 
net. 
If Ameen Efendi Rihani could get 


over being what Mr. Kipling, or rather 
Wali Dad, called a “product,” he might 
easily come to have the position in 
English which he holds already in Ar- 
abic. He has a very pretty gift of lan- 
guage, and he has discovered a literary 
genre where the East and the West, 
Arabic and English, can almost touch. 
But they do not quite touch, and that 
is the pity. “Sartor” and the humor- 
ous Maqéma, blackguard Arabic songs 
and the grinning satyr of Sterne, the 
essay that plays at autobiography and 
heart-sick Arabic poems that can tell 
anything so long as it will distil into 
the teller’s emotion—all are within a 
hand’s reach of one another. There is 
much kinship, too, between the Car- 
lylean thunder and crack of words— 
the smack and roll of them on the 
tongue—and the Oriental loftiness of 
style gained by hunting in the diction- 
ary. Only the words in English must 
be, in some measure, intelligible; it is 
only an Arabic reader who likes to be 
put to his lexicon. And the play on 


‘words which Arabic literature permits 
in all its range has its footing in Eng- 
lish also; though a slippery one. Many 
have fallen there. So Ameen Rihani 
just misses it. His genre will not do in 
English, unless he can learn to handle 
it differently; but it is a most enter- 
taining genre, all the same, and has pos- 
sibilities. Especially he must under- 
stand that things may be said in 
French which are not possible in Eng- 
lish, except, of course, if one happens 
to be Sterne. In these matters English 
is silent or downright—even as Arabic; 
the allusive snigger »f a certain French 
school is alien and repellent. 

But to his matter. This is the book 
of confessions of a Syrian Teufels- 
dréckh crossed with Gil Blas and Walt 
Whitman and Rousseau and what not 
—all having suffered an Oriental 
change. He wanders from Baalbek to 
New York and has various experiences 
there as shopkeeper and peddler and 
Tammany henchman. Beyond Tammany 
he penetrates to the demi-monde and to 
the world of Bohemian eccentricity, but 
not further, at least as Khalid. What 
Ameen Rihani himself may know or 
think about American life do not 
learn. Autobiography is certainly here, 
but it is more apparent in the earlier 


we 


and later pictures of peasant life in 
the Lebanon. To the Lebanon, then, he 
returns, and among laborious monks 


and money-making hermits, Bahais with 
stheir satellite American women, Jesuits 
in their intrigues, Turks of the Com- 
mittee, and Arabs dreaming of a new 
empire of the desert, he finds texts 
enough for Carlylean meditations, sul- 
phurous and kindly, biting and tender. 
And therein is largely the value of the 
book. With all the posturing and word- 
hunting and imitation, the discerning 
will find here the revelation and the 
problem of the keen-brained Syrian, 
sprung of a stock calling itself Arab 
and Phenician, but mixed with blood 
from Scandinavia, central Asia, and 
northern Africa, skeptical, philosophi- 
eal, businesslike, cynical, and yet a 
dreamer. 


Notes 


Among the books which the University of 
Chicago Press have in hand are: “The So- 
ciological Study of the Bible,” by Louis 
Wallis, and “Railway Economics,” being a 
collectors’ catalogue of books in fourteen 
American libraries prepared by the Bureau 
of Railway Economics, Washington, D. C. 


, 


Algot Lange’s “In the Amazon Jungle” is 
in the press of G. P. Putnam. 

The Century Company announces a series 
of six books under the general title of 
‘Century Readings in United States His- 
tory.” The entitled: “Ex 
plorers and Settlers,” Colonists 
the Revolution,” “A New Nation,” 
Westward Movement,” “The Civil War,” 
The Progress of a United People.” 


volumes are 


“The and 
“The 


and 


“The History of an Amateur Gentleman 
is the title 


chosen by Jeffery Farnol for his 

latest novel 

The spring list of L. ©. Page & Co. tn 
cludes in travel The Spell of France by 
Caroline Atwater Mason Thres Wonder 
lands of the American West by Thomas 
D. Murphy, and “Chile and Her Peopk 
To-day,” by Nevin O. Winter Fiction 
“Chronicles of Avonlea,” by L. M. Mont 
gomery; “The Forbidden Trail.” by Edgar 
M. Dilley Rayton a Backwoods Mys 
tery,”” by Theodore Goodridge Roberts The 
Dominant Chord,” by Edward Kimball 
‘The Sword of Bussy: a Romance of the 
Time of Henri III," by Robert Neilson St 
phens, and “Naomi of the Island,” by Lu 
Thurston Abbott.—Juveniles: “Ralph Som 
erby at Panama,” by Forbes Lindsay The 
Pioneer Bovs on the Ohio.” by Harrison 
Adams; “Our Little Polish Cousin,” by 
Florence E Mendel.—Revised editions 
‘Mexico and Her People of To-day,” by 
Nevin O. Winter, and Panama and the 
Canal To-day,” by Forbes Lindsay 

The Society for the Promotion of R: 


searches into Zoroastrian Religion will pub 
lish the complet the Pahlavi 
kard, Book IIJ-IX the oldest extant 
manuscript, now in the Mulla Feroz Library 
The inder the supervision 
of Dhanjishah Meherjibhal Madan 

The Manchester 
ting out a series of 
in the Nineteenth 
topics discussed ar« 
Dr. J. Holland 
History,” by 
History,” 
‘The History 


text of Din 


fror 


Bombay work is 


University Press is get 


lectures on “Germany 
the 
Political History 
The Intellectual 
Professor Herford The Eco 
by Conner, and 


of Education,” Dr. Sadler 


Century.” 
‘The 


Rose: 


Among 


by 


nomic Professor 


by 


Lord Haldane contributes an introductory 
note 

Dodd, Mead & Co. are bringing out this 
week: “The Mystery of the Boule Cabinet.” 
a detective story by Burton E. Stevenson: 
“The Green Vase,” a novel by William R 
Castle, jr.; “Peter and Jane.” a story of 
English country life by S. Macnaughtan: 
“A Book of Prayers,’ by Samuel MeComb: 
“The House of Dornell,” a volume of essays 
by Fergus Graham, and “Children of thé 
Resurrection,” a devotional book by the late 


lan Maclaren 


For its centennial, which the Princeton 
Theological Seminary will celebrate in May, 
Scribners are planning to publish “Bibi! 
cal and Theological Studies and Discus 
sions,” being essays the Seminary pro- 
fessors. The “Theological En- 
cyclopedia,” by Francis Landey Patton: 
“On the Emotional Life of Our Lord,” by 
Benjamin Breckinridge Warfield: “The 
Child Whose Name is Wonderful,” by John 
D. Davis; “Jonathan Edwards: A Study,” 
by John DeWitt; “The Supernatura!,” 
William Brenton Greene, jr.; “The Escha 
tological Aspect of the Pauline Conception 
of the Spirit,” by Geerhardus Vos: “The 
Aramaic of Daniel,” by Robert Dick Wil- 
“The Place of the Resurrection Ap- 
pearances of Jesus,” by William Park Arm 
strong; “Modern Spiritual by 
Charles Rosenbury “Homiletics as 
a Theological Discipline,” by 
William “Sin 
Biblical 


by 
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Shepherd of Hermas,” by Kerr Duncan Mac- 
millant “Jesus and Paul,” by John Gresham 
Machen, and “The Transcendence of Jeho- 
vah, God of Israel,” by Oswald Thompson 


Allis. 


The 
Sturgis 


following books are promised by 
& Walton Co. this month: “Ja- 
Stories,” by Fannie Heaslip Lea; 

Home Profitable,” by Kate V. 
and “Memoirs of the Duc de 


conetta 
“Making 
Saint-Maur, 
Lauzun 
The Selden Society, which publishes the 
sources of English law, hopes to issue two 
publications for the year 1912. One of these 
second volume of the “Year 
Byre of Kent,” edited by Wil- 
is nearly ready and 
early 


will be the 
Books of 
liam C 

should be 


this 
hands of 
the The other 
Select Charte of Trading 
edited by Cecil T. Carr. The Society re 
has been delay in the ap 
pearance of Volumé XXVI for 1911, but 
hopes that it may shortly be in the hands of 
It the of the 
Series containing reports of 4 
and edited G. J. Turn- 
inuscript materials collected 
Prof. Charles Gross, for the second 
of Select Case in the Law Mer- 
found, and Pro- 


Bolland; 


the members 


in 


in ear is a volume on 


“Ss rs Companies,” 


grets that there 


bers sixth volume 


Book 
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Iward by 
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by 
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have last been 
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Provisional 


r Morgan has to complete 


ar- 
have 


Society. 
(subject to contingencies) 
for the following further publi- 
volume of the “Year Books 
of Kent,” by Mr. Bolland; 
of the “Year Books of Ed 
a volume of Cases be- 
fore the King’s Council,” by Leadam ; 
volume of “Select Ecclesiastical Pleas,” 
Mr. Harold D. Hazeltine; and an edi- 
tion of the “Liber Pauperum” of Vacarius, 
by F. de Zulueta 


s work for the 


rangements 
been 


cations 


made 
another 
ot the kivre 

volumes 
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by 


an inadvertence, noticed last week 
Index of the Encyclopedia Britannica 
the nineteenth volume. It is the twenty- 


By we 
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ar 
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volumes of 
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Macmillan Co 
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The 
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power 


essays, 
“The 
race 


edition 
George 


eight lectures 


being 
in literature, 
“Great 
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Shakespeare, 


“Swinburne.” 


Lowell Inatitute; 
cluding 
Montaigne, 


on 


and 
graph 
Magic” (Dutton) Nevil Maske- 
and David Devant explain, indeed, the 
of many kinds of legerdemain, 
interest is in setting before 
reader what may be called the philoso- 
of holding and deceiving 
book | reading 
no practical 
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Maeterlinck’s little treatise on “Death” 
(Dedd, Mead) ts well translated by Alexan- 
der Te de Mattos Maeterlinck has 
many things to say on the subject of 
as on other subjects. “The 
insensible all that not hap- 

it will have no other career than 
infinity, and infinity is nothing if it be not 
felicity,” et may take com- 
in this kind of thing who do not stop 
obtained his 


ixeira 
nice 

immortality 
to is 


is 


soul 
piners 
ete. Those 
fcert 
to ask where M. Maeterlinck 
lofty 
“A Little Pilgrimage in Italy,” by Olave 

Potter (Houghton Mifflin Co.), con- 


information 


M 


. 


! 


tains agreeable discursive chapters on 
Southern Tuscany and Umbria, with a di- 
gression to Ravenna and Loreto. It gives! 
neither a traveller’s systematic record nor | 
an impressionist's word-pictures and | 
emotions, but something between the two. | 
The author has evidently been much in- 
fluenced by Henry James, although she 
is never so cryptic as her original. At her | 
best, she is good, and occasionally even | 
striking, but the perpetual hunt for ad- 
jective and adverb we find cloying. Even 
the household fly ought to be allowed to, 
come and go sometimes without an un- 
usual epithet. The illustrations, by the 
Japanese, Yoshio Markino, are numerous 
and interesting, although most of them are 
out of drawing, according to an Occidental 
standard. The make-up of the book is at- 
tractive. 


George's Church, on Stuyvesant Square, 
York, which is well known throughout 
country for its splendid religious work, 
the centenary of its 
a church, and for that oc- 
its history prepared 
(“History of Jeorge’s 
Church in the of New York. 1752- 
1811-1911": Harper). The work, a fine vol- 
ume of above 500 pages, was compiled by 
Rev. Henry Anstice, D.D., son of a 
former vestryman of the parish, and one 
infancy, been familiar 
and traditions. It will be 
St. George’s existed as a 
chapel of Trinity for almost sixty years 
before it became an independent parish. It} 
was the earliest chapel of that corporation, | 
1752. The first two chapters | 
constitute a religious history of the city) 
of New York from the first settlement in| 
1623 the incorporation of St. George’s 
Church in 1811, at which time it still oc-| 
cupied the original site on Beschmen | 
Street. St, George’s has been, on the whole, | 
extremely fortunate in its rectors. Three} 
of these, Drs. Milner, Tyng, and Rains-| 
ford, were great religious leaders, albeit | 
differing much in character and methods | 
of work, and it is owing to their leader-| 
ship that St. George’s has taken the posi- 
which it now ho'ds in the religious 
life of the city. Each or these men may | 
be said to have formed and fashioned the | 
church after his own mind, and to have! 
gathered about him for that purpose a band | 
of lay supporters whose readiness to west: | 
to under such leadership | 


| 
was phenomenal. | 


St. 
New 
the 


celebrated last year 


foundation as 


casion caused to be 


in book form St, 


City 


the 


from his has 
its history 


remembered that 


who, 


with 


founded in 


to 


tion 


and contribute 


Probably the most remarkable achieve- | 
in this direction was that of 
Pr Rainsford, who _—took charge in! 
1883), when the church population had 
moved away, and St. George’s had virtually | 
no congregation and no workers outside | 
of the vestry. These latter were willing, | 
however, to give him free hand to do what | 
he would, to guarantee sufficient means | 
for him to set the work in operation, and 
to agree to render personal assistance, That) 
done, Dr. Rainsford soon gathered about| 
himeelf a most remarkable body of sup- 
men and women, who made St. 
George's, during the period of his rector- 
ship, and up to the present time, prob- 
ab'y the model institutional church of the 
country, and a force for righteousness in 
civie life. The book contains brief his- 
tories, generally accompanied by portraits, 


ment 


porters, 





of all the wardens and vestrymen who have 
been connected with the church, as well as 
of the clergy who have ministered there. 
In a short notice of the Trinity Chapel 
controversy, in which the rector of St. 
George’s, Dr. Tyng, and the Hon, William 


| Jay were anti-Trinity leaders, Dr. Anstice 


points out how much more effective the 


| old endowment of the church in New York 


has been when divided among the churches, 
as was the rightful method, legally pro- 
vided for by act of Legislature in 1814, than 
when multiplied in the hands of one cor- 
poration. We especially commend the his- 
tory of St. George’s to the consideration 


|of Trinity Corporation. 


In his “Motor Routes of England, Western 
Section” (Macmillan), Gordon Home pre- 
sents in the most acceptable form twe sorts 
of information—that which the driver needs 
tu know, and that which will be of interest 
to the sightseer. This very inclusive tour— 
from London to farthest Wales and back 
again—is divided into eleven sections and 
eight loops, a chapter being devoted to 
each; and each of these chapters has its 
detailed map, its tables of distances, grades, 
and places of interest along the way. All 
information regarding hours of admission, 
entrance fees, etc., is printed in italics. 
The descriptive text itself is far from be- 
ing the mere parrot prattle of the profes- 
sional guide; Mr. Home is an ardent ec- 
clesiologist and antiquarian, and thorough- 
ly intelligent in architecture. Indeed, cer- 
tain American motorists will feel the need 
of a glossary when they come to such terms 
as reredos, merlon, triforium. In other 
respects the book is as,clear as sunlight: 
he who rides may read. Above all, Mr. 
Home is a delightful travelling companion; 
he never bores you, and he can enjoy the 


; sight of a glorious mountain without feel- 


ing obliged to pile up a mountain of ad- 
jectives to vie with it. 


“Some Old Egyptian Librarians” (Scrib- 
ner) is the title of a paper read by Dr. 
Ernest C. Richardson, librarian of Prince- 
ton University, before a convention of fel- 
low-workers. It is not intended as a joke, 
but is a serious attempt, historical and ar- 
cheological. On the basis of trustworthy 
translations and by the aid of adaptation 
of phrases and the exercise of imagination, 
he has carried the history two millenniums 
earlier than Asurbanipal and nearly three 
earlier than Alexandria. He finds twen- 
ty-one librarians in Egyptian history 
known by name, besides mention of a num- 
ber of others unnamed. Such minute de- 
tails constitute one of the marvels of Egyp- 
tian arch@ology. If Dr. Richardson had 
consulted Weigall’s “Guide to the Antiqui- 
ties of Upper Egypt” (p. 338), he might have 
included also a description of a temple 
“library” as well. 

“New Poems by James I of England, from 
a hitherto unpublished manuscript (Add. 
24195) in the British Museum” (Columbia 
University Press; Lemcke & Buechner), ed- 
ited, with introduction and notes, by Allan 
F. Westcott, is a work of historical rather 
than literary interest. Mediocres poetas 
nemo novit, bonos pauci. The first clause 
of this dictum of the Roman historian is 
hardly open to dispute, whatever one may 
think of the second, and there is nothing 
in the present volume to change the opin- 
jon of the world as to which of the two 
classes of poets includes the royal author. 
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Nevertheless, owing to the circumstances of 
his birth, James played an important part 
on the stage of European life in his day, 
and nothing that serves to illustrate his 
character is wholly destitute of value. Of 
the fifty-seven poems printed in the volume, 
twenty-six appear now for the first time, 
and of those which have already been pub- 
lsshed, nine are here first identified as com- 
ing from James’s pen. MS, Add. 24195 was 
written, for the most part, apparently by 
one of the King’s Scotch secretaries, but 
some of the sonnets are in the hand of his 
son, Prince Charles, and the King himself 
made changes in the volume. It contains, 
besides the poems, specimens of the author's 
correspondence with foreign scholars and 
other short prose pieces, some of which 
Mr. Westcott has printed in an appendix. 
The editor has done his work with the most 
exemplary thoroughness. His notes embrace 
some contributions worthy of attention to 
the now burning question of French influ- 
ence on British poetry during the period 
of the Renaissance, In his Introduction he 
observes justly that in forming a judgment 
of James’s poetical abilities, we should re- 
member that his work in this line belongs 
almost wholly to his early life, and should, 
accordingly, be measured by the standards 
of that time, the early Elizabethan period. 
This is true, but, of the mediocre 
quality of the poetry remains—for James 
l.ad culture, but not a spark of inspiration. 
It does not strike us that the editor is par- 
ticularly happy in his indication of what 
ere the best pieces in the volume. We should 
for our own part, select “Constant Love in 
All Conditions” (p. 7) 4s the most favorable 
of James’s This reads 
smoothly, and is altogether not unlike the 
average work of the better-known Scotch 
poets early in the same century. 


course, 


specimen verse. 


Mr. Westcott’s Introduction, which makes 
very agreeable reading, is a detailed dis- 
cussion of James as a writer and a patron 
of literature. He reviews his education 
urder the great humanist, George Buchanan, 
his poetical apprenticeship under Alexander 
Montgomerie, and his subsequent relations 
with literature and authors. Under this 
head he might have mentioned the inci- 
dent in George Herbert's life, before his dis- 
appo'ntments as a courtier drove him into 
seintship, when the poet, lecturing on ora- 
tory one term at Cambridge, based his dis- 
courses on a Latin oration of James's, in- 
stead of the usual oration of Cicero or 
Demosthenes, as offering a more perfect 
specimen of the art than anything that an- 
tiquity had produced. Mr. Westcott tries 
to that the inflvence of James was 
in some degree responsible for the growing 
classicism of English poetry in the later 
years of his reign. The considerations which 
he advances in regard to the matter 
not seem to us to amount to much, Never- 
theless, the whole of the Introduction is 
instructive, and no historian of James |! 
can afford to neglect the study of his in- 
tellectual interests which is embodied 
these pages. 

An interesting review of the “Attitude of 
American Courts in Labor Cases” has been 
added to the series of Columbia University 
Studies in History, Economics, and Publix 
Law, by Prof. G. G. Groat of Ohio Wesley- 
an University Mr. Groat does not 


prove 


do 


in 


con- 


cern himself with points of law which may 
be regarded 


as established, but endeavors 
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| by the assembling of extracts from authori- 


tative decisions to show the drift of judicial 


opinion on problems still unsettled. He has. 


earefully selected his material from the re- 
ports of leading cases in the United States 
Supreme Court, the Federal Circuit Courts, 
and the courts of last resort in the separate 
States. Throughout most of the book his 
work has been largely confined to the task 
of compilation, and to the linking together 
of excerpts into a fairly consecutive ex- 
position of guiding principles. But in the 
chapters which conclude the two main di- 
visions of his study, dealing respectively 
with the legality of the acts of organized 
workers and with the validity of progres- 
sive labor legislation, he summarizes sane- 
ly, and on the whole interestingly, the con- 
siderations which seem to dominate our ju- 
diciary at the present time. His point of 
view is not that of the jurist; it is that of 
the student of economic conditions who is 
convinced that many venerable conceptions 
of liberty and justice and personal rights 
in general have now and 
inapplicable. The emphasis of the book is 
but it is on the 
number of legal 
the future 


become obsolete 


consequently on one side; 
side where increasing 
thinkers believe that 
lies. 


an 


hope for 


Those who have faith in the economic in- 
of will be 


Simons’s “Social Forces in 


terpretation interested 
in A. M. 


ican History” 


history 
Amer- 
(Macmillan). The author, who 
is evidently a thorough going Marxian, of 
fers here explanations on economic grounds 
of the chief events in American history from 
the discovery of Ameria to the rise of the 
Knights of Labor. These explanations he 
has assembled from a wide range of miscel- 
laneous reading. Virtually all of them can 
be found in suggestion at least in works by 
serious students, but in very few cases did 
their originators offer them the whole 
explanation of the partieular events under 
consideration. 


as 


Edward A. Foord’s “Byzantine Empire” 
(Macmillan) may do much harm if it pre- 
vents some competent person from writ- 
ing a “short popular history of 
the Later Roman Empire.” For there 
is need of a book which 
a mark somewhere “between Professor 
Oman’s sketch in the ‘Story of the Nations 
Series’ and monumental works like those of 
Gibbon, Finlay, Bury,” Rambaud, Schlum- 
berger, Diehl, Krumbacher, Strzy- 
gowski, Lampros—if we may add a few for- 


Gelzer, 


like 
yet 


is true 
believe 


British list. It that experts 
Professor Diehl the time 
ripe for a sound synthesis of Byzantine his- 
Pro- 


not 


tory; but even the layman knows that 
fessor Diehl himself has breathed life upon 
the dry bones of many Byzantine kings and 
queens, and that the of 
French, German, Russian, an 
Greek scholars have « 
dark places in 
institutions since 


investigations 
English, 


ast light upon man) 


Byzantine art, politics, and 


Oman wrote his hasty, but 
serviceable, compendium. We have our quar 
Mr. but its 
After reading through to the end 
side 
criticism 


rel not with Foord's task, with 


execution. 
remarkable on the 


a volume positive 


for the triviality of its materials 
for its igno 
of all 


history, we 


and style, on the negative side 
of 
great problems of 


shocked 


rance the modern literature and 


the Byzantine 


are to re-read in the preface that 


shall hit} 
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the work is only the introduction to a 
larger one, “embodying the results” of the 
author's “own original reeearch.” Would 
that the author had been less niggardly with 
originality in his Gordon 
Home was, it seems, the wicked counsellor 
who persuaded Mr. Foord that a “knowledge 
of what was required, combined with a real 
enthusiagm” for the subject, would compen- 
sate for his hopeless amateurishness. Was 
there no one to tell him to do his research 
first and to refrain from a comprehensive 
work until he had come into intimate rela 


prolegomena! 


tions with his theme? Has he never been 
advised that to give “little space” to 
“ecclesiastical controversies” is to crush 


from his history the very breath of Byzan 


tine national life? The true historian is not 
at liberty to neglect what he dislikes or 
what is unfamiliar to him. In short, Mr 
Foord'’s book shows all the vices which we 


have come to expect In English “pot-bollers” 
—captiousness of judgment 
ing, and ignorance of all but 
tive works. It is not redeemed by the co 
mon English virtues 

dignity of It 

ways of Diodorus the 


defective train 


standard na 


political sens and 


style reminds us in man 


Sicilian 


Science 
World's Minerals. 
New York: 
$2 net. 
The author of this volume is connect 
ed with the British Museum, where 
of the three great mineral collections 
of the world exhibited. With 
ously thorough command of his subject, 
he has prepared a work upon one hun 
dred and sixteen of the commoner spe 
cies, outof the eight or nine hundred that 
are known. The book is intended to be 
interesting and intelligible to the gener- 
al reader and to convey him the 
main facts of composition, crystal form, 
occurrence, and uses. Special emphasis 


The 
Spencer. 
Stokes Co. 


By Leonard J 
Fred rick \ 


is obvi 


to 


is therefore laid upon the more popu- 
lar points. Gems are always upper 
most in the minds of those who have 


not given special attention to the scien- 
tific side of mineralogy. The book there 
fore begins with the diamond, to which 


| more space, twice over, is devoted than 
eign names to Mr. Foord’s poverty-stricken | 


to any other mineral except the ubiqul- 
tous and protean quartz. 


Certain usages in England different 
from those current in America will be 
at once observed by a discriminating 


reader. The carbonate of iron is called 
chalybite across the ocean, but 
on this side. In the book, it 
ed as chalybite in the text and 
The 
universally 

but 


siderite 
is deserib 
figures 
blue car- 
as 


as 


as siderite on the plates 
of copper 
in America, 
chessylite in England. Again, 
favors England, the plates America 
carbonate of zine 


bonate passes 
known 


the 


azurite is 


text 
The 
} 


is named calamine 


Mr. Spencer, and the carbonate is the 
only zinc ore mentioned except zin 
blende. In this country calamine is ap 


plied only to the hydrated silicate of zinc, 
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hich ig many times more abundant 

than is the carbonate smithsonite. Mr. 

Epencer makes no mention of the sili- 

Cerusite, on page 150, should be 


cate. 
cerussite. 

The writers of books upon mineralogy 
manifested in later years a grow- 
ing to illustrate their subject, 
not only by the conventional line draw- 
ings of crystals, but by half-tone photo- 
graphs, or, as in the present instance, 
by colored plates. Crystallized minerals 
attractive objects. They 
both regularity 
and symmetry of form, and by beauti- 
ful coloring and brilliant lustre. Col- 
ored plates of minerals are not easy to 
prepare. The fire and lustre, the trans- 
parence and play of colors, can only be 
brought out with the exercise of great 
skill and care. The plates in Mr. Spen- 
cer’s book are not always satisfactory. 
should be tempered 


have 


desire 


singularly 
their appeal 


are 


make by 


Criticism, however, 
with an appreciation of the difficulties 
involved. Nevertheless, for the gener- 
al reader they are more significant than 
geometrical drawings, and they will add 
to the interest of a work which is in- 
tended to be, and succeeds in being, pop- 
ular and elementary in treatment. 


March 23 Scribners will issue “Crim- 
Responsibility and 
the Ray 


‘Suggestion and 


Ww 


On 

Social Constraint,” 
Madding McConnell, 
by 


inal 
by 


and 


late Dr 
Psychotherapy,” 
George Jacoby 

Paths, and Bridges” 


Walton's 


L. W. Page's “Roads 
will be added to 
Young Farmer's Practical Library 


Sturgis & 


soon 
in preparation 
André 
Paris-Rome, the 
of Britain aer- 


Nast & Co. have 
Flights,” 
the 


and Circuit 


McBride 
“My Three 
mont, who 


Great by Beau- 


won Cir- 
of 


races 


cult europe 
ial 
bringing out 
Chicago 


the 


M Dav 
University 


duc 


18 is 


of 


Benjamin 
the Press, 


Public 


through 


Agricultural I ation in 


School 

“The 
(Longmans) 
the book 
tropical Africa 
world has enabled the virile 
their 


Plateau of Northern Rhodesia” 
work of unique be 
fascinating region 


Great 
is a value, 


ing only on a 


in Isolation from the out 


side natives to 
primitive customs more per- 
than has any other great negro race 
object of the Cullen 
Hubert 
life 


facts 


preserve 
feetly 
The 


Gouldabury 


main authors, 
was to de- 
carefully, 


not 


and Sheane, 
minutely, 
The give 
gathered by ordinary travellers, but are the 
of careful research by men who have 
many with the 
their own surroundings. A brief 
of the country, 
is followed by a detailed 
religious beli@fs and 


seribe thia native 


and reliably they were 


results 


pent years in close touch 
natives in 
aketch of 


far as it le 


account of the 


the history 80 
known 
natives 


life 


much 


and 
the 


rites, their social arts, industrics, 


amusements, with information on 


and flora Every 


Mr 


and ite fauna 


African,” 


land 


tral says Sheane, “is a born 


lawyer” 


From childhood upward he has been fa 
millarized with the procedure in innumer 
able cases heard in the open village court 
yard, or has listened to the accounts of 
old-time decisions, rounded off by some neat 
proverb or epigram, and accagdingly, when 


he has attained to man’s estate, the mind of | 


the average native is a veritable storehouse 
of past precedents. Should the need arise, 
he can act as his own pleader, and set 
forth his case with fluency and lawyer-like 
adroitness. It is doubtless from this early- 
acquired knowledge and legal bias that the 
natives derive the great respect for con- 
stituted authority shown in their singular- 
ly law-abiding nature. 


Many will be interested in the light which 
two officials shed on the methods of 
British colonial government. The funda- 
mental principle is to govern the natives 
through their chiefs, in accordance with their 
own laws and customs and their own coun- 
cils and courts, except in the case of cus- 
toms entirely at variance with the laws of 
The success of 
methods is shown the fact that a 
region large as England, which twenty 
years ago was the abode of turbulent sav- 
ages, is now one of the most peaceful lands 
in the world. “Since the occupation of the 
country, more than a decade and a half ago, 
with the exception of one or two trivial af- 
fairs, not a shot has been fired in enmity.” 
The foreign governing body consists of 
twenty officials without a single white sol- 
and only 100 native police. A large 
of this success, it should be said, is 
due to the educative work of the mission- 
aries. In one division, with a population of 
above 20,000, about 7,000 can read and write 
a little. “Boys reading by the campfire and 
the moonlight are a common sight.” White 
officials come into close touch with the na- 
tives by annual visits to each village. It is 
a land rich in possibilities from its adap- 
tiveness to the cultivation of rubber, cotton, 
and valuable timber. The elevation of the 
plateau, from four to six thousand feet 
above sea-level, gives it a delightful and 
fairly healthful climate. When the railways 
in progress of construction from the 
north, the and the east reach it, 
Northern Rhodesia may becomé a much- 
corner of the Empire. There are 
illustrations, some of beautiful 


these 


and civilization. 
by 


humanity 
such 


as 


dier 
part 


now 
south, 


valued 
eighty-one 
scenery, and an excellent map. 


Rear-Admiral George Wallace Melville, 
U. S. N., retired, who died in Philadelphia 
on Sunday, was born in New York in 1841. 
After serving throughout the Civil War he 
was chief engineer on three expeditions to 
the Far North, on the Tigress, in search 
of the ill-fated Polaris, on the Jeannette, 
and on the Thetis in search of Greely. For 
bravery he was honored by Congress 
scientific and geographical socie- 
received honorary degrees from 
many universities, as well as decorations 
from foreign monarchs. In 1896 he was ap- 
pointed engineer-in-chief of the navy, and 
in 1900 became rear-admiral. He was the 
inventor of several mechanical appliances. 


his 
and by 


ties; he 


John Bernharat Smith, who died last week 
at his home in New Brunswick, N. J., aged 
fifty-three, had been for several years State 
entomologist, and had notable ser- 
vice in attacking the He 
was also professor of entomology in Rut- 
was the author of two 
subject 


done 
mosquito pest 
College and 
on his special 


gers 
books 
Henry Wilson Spangler, who died on 
the age of fifty-four, was pro- 
engineering in the 
where he had 
Before 
of the 
author 


Dr 
Monday at 
fessor of mechanical 
University of Pennsylvania, 
served for more than twenty years 
that he had in the employ 
United States Navy. He the 


been 
was 


of “Valve Gears,” “Notes on Thermody- 
namics,” and “Graphics,” and wrote in col- 
laboration “Elements of Steam Engineer- 
ing.” 





Drama 


It is a strange conjunction with which the 
reader is confronted in a new Oxford book 
just issued by Henry Frowde—“Shake- 
speare’s Hamlet, Coriolanus, and Twelfth 
Night,” edited with introductions and notes, 
by G. 8. Gordon. Why these three plays 
should have been selected to march through 
the land together ig not clear, nor why they 
should be cursed by an ugly, faded-green 
binding. Each is introduced by a longish 
essay, well written but contributing no- 
thing new to the literature of the subject. 

“The Terrible Meek,” by 
Kennedy, the nature of which had 
carefully kept secret—an old managerial 
device—was presented in the Little The- 
atre on Tuesday afternoon, and demonstrat- 
ed the elasticity of Winthrop Ames’s policy 
as director. He would scarcely have pro- 
duced it without the conviction that the 
stage still retains some traces of its re- 
ligious origin and that its mission is still 
didactic, as well as artistic, satirical, and 
humorous. Doubtless he reasoned also that a 
piece uncompromising in its socialistic rad- 
icalism would gain sympathy by its sen- 
timental and religious appeal even should 
it fail to vanquish by its logic. Evident- 
ly he is not aitogether in bondage to the 
narrow creed of the modern realists. “The 
Terrible Meek” is notable if only for the 
boldness of its challenge, the fervor of its 
purpose, and the vigor of its utterance 
It is strong in sentimental and spiritual ap- 
peal, and closes upon an inspiring note 
proclaiming the coming triumph of brother- 
ly love—the fulfilment of an ideal, divine 
altruism—but it is often reckless in its 
generalizations and anarchical and dan- 
gerous in its implications, savoring more of 
the zealot than the philosopher. Moreover 
it is not wholly free from the taint of the- 
atrical artifice. The scene is at the foot 
of Calvary, in the darkness following the 
Crucifixion. This darkness is used—not 
very successfully—to mystify the audience 
concerning the time, the place, and the par- 
ticular incident, and to give these a contem- 
poraneous application. The Centurion of 
the Gospels and a private soldier—talking 
like a British officer and a “Tommy”—dis- 
cuss the deed of the day. Neither knows 
just why the dead man has suffered. The 
private had known him, had been inclined 
to like him, and had seen no harm in his 
words or his actions. He helped to kill 
him, as a matter of duty, when the Cap- 
tain gave his orders, and would do so again 
under similar circumstances. The Captain, 
troubled in conscience, moralizes on the 
meaning of duty, amazes his companion by 
mutinous utterances, and finally in despair 
proclaims himself a murderer. Then the 
peasant mother of the victim—the Virgin 
Mary—in a long, pathetic soliloquy, sum- 
marizes the career of her murdered son and 
vows to spread the tale of his lovely life 
and cruel death throughout the world. The 
Captain, confessing his part in the trans- 
action, implores her pardon, flercely de- 
nounces the crimes done through the ages— 


Charles Rann 
been 
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up to the present moment—in the name of 


patriotism, religion, and civilization, and 
ecstatically prophesies the impending an- 
nihilation of the Kingdoms of the wor!d 


and the entrance of her son's disciples— 
the terrible meek—into their inheritance. 
In a word the millennium. Presently he re- 
fuses to obey a new order from his general, 
preferring death to wrongful obedience. 
This, he says, is the easy solution of the 
world’s troubles. Then the stage is illum- 
inated, and Calvary is disclosed, with the 
crosses and their occupants, the speakers 
in their appropriate costumes, and the fore- 
ground filled with peaceful sheep. 


Doubtless the piece will provoke contro- 
versy, and, probably, some derision. Skep- 
tics will laugh at it as the dream of a 
rhapsodical sentimentalist. Not all the 
church-folk will approve it, while sociolo- 
gists will shudder at its pernicious fal- 
lacies. But there is a great basic truth at 
the root of it, that the hope of the world 
lies in the perfection of that human fel- 
lowship which is the essence of the Chris- 
tian creeds. It is to this end, of course, 
that most enlightened social reformers are 
working. But the idea of the Centurion 
that the law of the individual conscience 
will suffice to solve the problems and dis- 
sipate the evils of our complex society is 
too fantastic for debate. A certain loose- 
ness of thought is discernible even in the 
title of the sketch, the qualifying epithet 
being strangely out of harmony with, the 
general tenor of the text. Are the meek 
to win violence, the sheep to rend the 
wolves? This is not the Christian legend. 
But it would not be fair to subject so sym- 
pathetic and emotional a work to search- 
ing critical analysis. Even should the pro- 


by 


duction fail, the Little Theatre will lose 
nothing in prestige. 
Madame Simone has appeared in the 


Hudson Theatre as Gilberte in Meilhbac and 
Halévy’s “Frou-Frou,” thus completing her 
promised list of plays in English. Her im- 
personation is the best seen since the early 
days of Bernhardt. The gay frivolity of 
the opening scenes was wonderfully airy 
and spontaneous. The gradual development 
of jealousy in the young wife was marked 
with her wonted subtlety, and her outbreak 
of insane fury against her sister Louise 
was delivered with utter abandonment. Her 
appeal to her avenging husband in the fourth 
act had in it a note of true despair and 
suffering. But in nothing that she has done 


here has Madame Simone suggested her 
possession of the highest tragic powers. 
Her domain, apparently, lies within the 


limits of comedy, romance, and melodrama, 
but clearly is of very wide extent. She has 
won her triumphs here by her unaided abil- 
ity, for her support, as a rule, has been 
abominable. 


is announced that Israel Zangwill's 
play, “The Next Religion,” which fell 
under the English censor’s ban, will be 
given at the London Pavilion, by the New 
Players, on the afternoons of Thursday and 
Friday, April 18 and 19. The performances 
will be private. 


It 
new 


“Plain Brown,” a new comedy by Cosmo 


Hamilton, has been obtained by Charles 


Frohman. It will have its first New York 
performance at the Garrick Theatre in 
September. 


"Charles Frohman announces that Maude 





Adams will be seen in a number of new 
plays in the Empire Theatre next season 
This implies a modification of the original 
“Chantecler” arrangement, and all the best 
friends of the actress will be glad to hear 


of her release from the conditions of whim- 
sical ineptitude to which she has been so 
long in cruel subjection. 

Ian Maclaren, now acting in support of 
George Arliss in “Disraeli,” is planning 
for a special production of “Hamlet” in 
Wallack’s Theatre on April 23, in com- 
memoration of the birthday of the poet 
He hopes that this performance may be the 


first of regular annual celebrations of the 
day in imitation of the exampl set at 
London and Stratford on Avon There is 
nothing to be said against such an enter- 


prise, if it be undertaken in the right spirit 
Few lovers of the poet will agree that an in- 
ferior Shakespearean performance is better 
than no performance at all. Public mal- 
treatment of his text—equally suggestive of 
indifference and incompetence the part 
of the performers—is a queer way of show- 
ing reverence. A conscientious endeavor 
on the part of ordinary players, in the 
regular way of business, may be tolerated, 
or even encouraged, but a special perform- 
ance—an artistic sacrifice upon the 
of the author’s genius—is another 
altogether. Who is to play the Prince 
So far as general knowledge goes, there 
1s in the country—unless Forbes 
by any lucky chance, should 
happen to be available—who is capable of 
interpreting the part with any 
refinement, imagination, or 
glimmer of special insight. shift 
might be made, possibly, to present one of 
the less exacting plays, either comedy or 


on 


altar 
affair 


° 


no one 


Robertson, 


eloquence 
distinction, 
Some 


tragedy, with comparative decency; but 
“Hamlet,” at this juncture, seems pretty 
hopeless. 

Musie 
PROFESSOR PARKER'S PRIZE 


OPERA. 


On December 15, 1908, the manager of 
the Metropolitan Opera House announc- 
ed that the directors had decided to give 
a prize of $10,000 for the best opera 
composed by an American. When the 
contest closed, on September 15, 1910, it 
was found that twenty-four manuscripts 
had been submitted. These were placed 
in the hands of the appointed judges, 
Alfred Hertz, Walter Damrosch, Martin 
Loeffler, and George W. Chadwick, and 
on May 1, 1911, it was announced that 
they had agreed on bestowing the award 
on “Mona,” an opera in three acts, 
music by Prof. Horatio Parker of Yale 
University, “book” by Brian Hooker, 
who was also at one time a member of 
the Yale faculty. Preparations were be- 
gun at to procure a sumptuous 
scenic setting, as well as a good cast of 
singers. The singers, with Mr. Hertz as 
conductor, entered their task with 
great energy, and after many weeks of 
rehearsing, “Mona” had its first hearing 
on Thursday, March 14, by an audience 


once 


on 





lof great size, which 
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recalled the 
and the 


com 


poser, the librettist, singers 
many times. 


The announcement that the prize had 


been bestowed on Horatio Parker had 
been received with some surprise, fo 
notwithstanding his high rank among 


American composers, it was known that 


among his works, comprising above sixty 
opus numbers, there was not one which 
was concerned with the theatre. Su 
cessful opera composers are born, not 
made. Mozart grew up in a stage at 
mosphere; when he was twelve years 
old he was already concert-master, and 
he was only eleven when he wrote hi 


first opera. Weber had a chance to learn 
the 
boyhood, as his father was manager of 


“how wheels go round” from his 


a travelling company of players and 
singers; and Wagner had the same ad 
vantages through his stepfather'’s con 


nection with the Dresden Opera. When 
Weber his first he 
thirteen old; Wagner composed 
his first work for the stage at 
Verdi, at twenty-three. 
Beethoven's operds, on the other hand, 


wrote opera was 
years 
twenty; 


Schumann's and 


were afterthoughts. “Genoveva" and “Fi 
delio” do not reach the level of their 
best works, except in places. 

The same must be said of Parker's 
“Mona,” which will never enjoy the 
vogue of some of his choral works, not 


ably his “Hora Novissima.” The opera 
is too obviously the work of a newcom 
er on the stage; and the fault ag- 
gravated by the fact that Mr. Hooker's 
libretto, though exceptionally good 
literature, is also the product of one not 
used to stage ways. Some of the 
are dramatic and thrilling, but 
whole there is too much dialogue, 
the action does not always make clear 
to the spectator what the reader of the 
book finds elucidated 


is 


as 


scenes 


the 
and 


on 


in copious notes 


and directions. The disadvantages of 
too much dialogue can, it is true, be 
overcome by a Richard Wagner. but 
Wagners are not common. 

Like Bellini’s once popular “Norma,” 


Parker's opera is based on a story of the 


old Druids during the time of the Ro 
man domination in Britain. The hero 
ine, Mona, is a sort of Jeanne [D'Ar 
She has on her breast a mysterious 


birthmark, and she proves to be, not, as 
everybody was led to suppose, the daugh 
ter of Arth and Enya, but a lineal de 
scendant of Boadicea. Some 
among the Druids urge her to head an 


She 


fanatics 


has 
of 


uprising against the Romans 


Visions 


been haunted by dreams and 


the future, and decides to accept the 
leadership, despite the warnings and en 
treaties of her lover. This lover, who is 
known as Gwynn, is the son of a cap 
tive British woman by the Roman Gov 
ernor. Neither Mona nor the other 
Britons know of his part-Roman parent 
age. His object is, by his union with 
Mona, to establish permanent peace. For 
a time her heart yields to womanly 
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promptings and she accepts his caresses, 
but the wave of Druidic fanaticism over- 
powers her when he confides to her the 
secret of his birth. Like a tigress she 
turns on him, summons the Britons, and 
all march off to assail the Romans. The 
battle goes against them. In the last 
act, wounded Britons run across the 
stage, followed presently by Mona. 
Gwynn appears, but she, refusing to be- 
lieve that he is the Governor's son, 
takes him to be a traitor and stabs him 
with Roman sword. Too late she 
understands the error, the crime, of her 
fanaticism—-understands that, had she 
listened to the womanly promptings of 
her heart, could have achieved in- 
finitely than by leading men to 
battle. 
There 


his 


she 


more 


nothing American in the 
story of prize opera, unless it be 
that Mona's conversion, with which Mr. 
Hooker adorns the tale, may be suppos- 
ed to point a moral which our suffra- 
gettes should heed. His going back two 
thousand years and placing the scene 
among the Druids of Britain need not 
have prevented the composer from writ- 
ing a genuine American opera, any more 
than the fact that the heroine of “Nor- 
ma’ was a high priestess of the Druids 
prevented Bellini from making it a 
Italian opera. An interesting 
comparison might be made between 
“Mona” and Victor Herbert's “Natoma,” 
which was produced here last year by 
the Chicago-Philadelphia Company. That 
also suffered from the fact that 
libretto, though interesting in sub- 
stance, was the work of an amateur. 
The music, however, betrays the hand | 
of one thoroughly versed in stagecraft. 
“Natoma” is a genuine opera, the first 
real American opera; American, because 
of its story, but still more so because of 
its music. Though born in Ireland 
(which prevented his competing for the | 
$10,000 prize), Mr. Herbert has spent the 
greater part of his life in this country, | 
and he has done more to create a real 
American atmosphere in music than any 
one excepting Stephen Fester and Ed- 
ward MacDowell. 

In Parker's opera one listens In vain 
distinctively American. His 
of substantial, serious, 
such as any one of a 
English, or other com- 
posers might have written. While there 
is a veiled allusion here and there to 
famillar phrases, the opera as a whole 
is surprisingly free from reminiscences, 
except in a general way—in its use of 
phrases that have long been the dommon 
of all composers. Of such 
phrases, indeed, “Mona” is compact. 
There is little individuality of style or 
thought. The leading motives associat: 
ed with the characters are not sufficient- 
ly incisive to make a mark on the mem- | 
ory, and therefore they miss their ef- 
fect. The constant use of declamation | 
in place of ingratiating vocal melody | 


Is 
the 


typically 


opera 
its 


for a note 


score consists 
cholarly music, 


hundred German, 


property 


| great 
| crowded every part of the theatre. 


| (which, to be sure, does not come at 


one’s bidding) is wearisome. The or 
chestration is the work of an expert, 
usually appropriate, sometimes impas- 
sioned, as in the love duo, at other times 


(especially in the march of the Roman | 
imposing, after | 


soldiers at the close) 
the manner of a Spontini. The most in- 
teresting parts of the opera are the 
choruses, which are admirably conceiv- 
ed and earried out; and this brings us 
back to our starting point. 
choral music, Professor Parker is in his 
own sphere; in writing operatic music, 
he is not—at least, not yet. 


After the usual series of performances 
in Chicago, Philadelphia, and New York, 
Andreas Dippel will take his company next 
season to San Francisco, visiting, also, Los 
Angeles, Portland, Seattle, and Denver. This 
will keep him, his singers, players, and 
stage hands busy at least twenty-six weeks. 


Since the Metropolitan company no longer | 


goes on tour, he will have no rival in the 
field. 

The principal works to be performed at 
the Cincinnati Festival, May 7 to 11, are: 
Beethoven's “Eroica’” symphony; Benoit’s 
“Into the World”; Berlioz’s “Requiem”; 
Franck’s “The Beatitudes,” Liszt's 
Symphony,” Mendelssohn's “Elijah,” 
Strauss’s “Heldenleben,” Van der Stucken’s 
“Pax Triumphans,” scenes from Wagner's 
“Gétterdimmerung” and 
and Wolf-Ferrari’s “The New Life.” 


When Handel began to write oratorios, | 


intended to have them performed like 
operas, with scenery, costume, and action. 
The Bishop of London, however, forbade | 
the performance on the dramatic stage of | 
Biblical The Rev. H. R. Haweis, 
whose “Music and Morals” has just been 
issued in a new edition by the Harpers, | 
pleaded eloquently for the carrying out of | 
Handel's original intentions, on the ground 
that dramatic presentation might restore) 
to popularity some masterworks that are 
now neglected. But it was not until a few 
weeks ago that an attempt was made to| 
test this claim. Mendelssohn's “Elijah” was | 
performed in a dramatic version at Liver- 
by the Moody Manners Opera Com- | 
The production was received with 
enthusiasm by an audience 
In a few 
places where the oratorio did not yield a 
plot, extra pages were added, 
with music taken from other works by 
Mendelssohn According to the London 
Timea, the oratorio stood the test remark- 
ably well. “Of course, there were things in 
it which sounded rather foolish under these 
but the really strong portions 
dramatic quality by being 


he 


stories. 


pool 
pany. 


continuous 


conditions, 
proved their 
made 
the stage.” 


Oscar Hammerstein's London Opera 
House threw open 
13, and the winter season closed on March 
2 During this period 
manager produced “Quo Vadis?” “William 
Tell,” “Norma,” “Rigoletto,” “Traviata,” 
“Lucia di Lammermoor,” “Faust,” “Hérodi- 
de,” “Le Jongleur De Notre Dame,” “Tales 
Hoffmann,” “Louise,” and  Rossini’s 
Hammerstein's summer season 


2 and last till July 13. 


of 
“Barber.” 
is to begin on April 2 


For a new translation of the “Don Gio- 
vanni” Italian text into German the 
Deutsche Biihnenverein has offered a prize 
of no less than $2,400, which shows in what 
esteem Mozart's opera is held in Germany. 





In writing | 


“Dante | 


“Meistersinger,” | 


that | 


positively more vivid by the action of | 


its doors on November | 


the enterprising | 


The prize libretto must be satisfactory, 
not only as literature, but must be accu- 
|rately dovetailed with the music. 
| Wassili Safonoff is one of the busiest con- 
| ductors in Europe. He does not forget his 
American experiences. At Rome, where he 
conducted two concerts not long ago, chief- 
ly of Russian music, he also presented an 
| American composition, Henry Hadley’s sym- 
phonic poem, “Salome.” It was not, how- 
ever, very favorably received. 

Massenet’s latest opera, “Roma,” has won 
a decided success at Monte Carlo. It is 
based on a story the scene of which is laid 
in Rome during the Punic wars, 246 B. c. 
|The heroine is a Vestal virgin who, being 
detected in a love affair, is condemned to 
be buried alive. The love music is said to 
show the composer at his best in his famil- 
iar style; the critics, however, were a!so 
impressed favorably with the military 
music, which abounds in the score and re- 
calls his turbulent “La Navarraise.” 


| 


Art 


THE SPRING ACADEMY. 


| The present exhibition of the Nation- 
al Academy in the Fifty-seventh Street 
| Galleries sets in view 296 paintings and 
'26 pieces of sculpture, the work of 261 





‘artists, as compared with 345 paintings 
|and 67 sculptures, the work of 322 art- 
| ists, shown at the winter Academy in 
December and January. Among the six- 
| ty exhibitors in December not represent- 
}ed in this exhibition will be found John 
D. Alexander, Cecilia Beaux, E. H. Blash- 
‘field, William M. Chase, Cyrus E. Dal- 
lin, Paul Dougherty, Daniel C. French, 
William Glackens, Jerome Myers, John 
|S. Sargent, J. Alden Weir, Irving Wiles; 
jnor has this spring show brought out 
|the earlier absentees—Benson, Bur- 
| roughs, Dearth, Dewey, Henri, Marsh, 
| Melchers, Pratt, Ranger, Sterner, Tar- 
bell, Thayer, Tryon, and others. In 
short, the exhibition is small enough to 
gain in an effect of selective arrange- 
|}ment, but not representative of the full 
available strength. Piece by piece, there 
are many interesting things here. 
Everett L. Warner, whose March Day 
at the entrance sets a pair of pines 
against a far screen of deciduous trees 
in a reddish haze, has also a capital pic- 
ture of the river-front, with open spaces, 
old sloping roofs, and spanning bridges. 
Francis C. Jones’s wooded hillside is a 
high slope rising against the sky into 
| the corner of the canvas. Elsewhere, he 
shows a pair of children taking a sew- 
ling lesson from an attentive young wo- 
'man, an affair of gold and baby blue 
| and rose pink. Robert Vonnoh does the 
reflections of trees in a pond and a 
stretch of afternoon landscape broadly 
and in simple color in a high key. His 
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Octogenarian is a character study, show- 
ing a withered head in black hood, the 
seated figure wrapped in its cape, the 
eyes sunk, the skin taut and tinged with 
orange. 

Frank A. Bicknell keeps his last glow 
of an October day warm in color, with 


the light focussed on the middle dis-| 
Gifford Beal paints the snow-’ 
covered banks of a frozen stream lined | 


tance. 


with snow-laden spruce, with broad not 
to say coarse touch. His old homestead 


presents a sward that is soaked with | 


green, high lights, and shadows, a rich 
expanse of tree-shaded lawn before a 
columned portico. It is the allurement of 
colors which leads Karl Anderson into 
his garden splendor, where the woman 
is effulgent in azures and purples, with 
a background in which the gamboge 
lilies heighten the richness of the air. 
This allurement of color has many illus- 
trations here. Cullen Yates, in land- 
scape again, finds it in the tobacco 
browns of Indian summer or the mus- 


tard yellows of a high-mounding hillock | 


swelling up into a blue sky. 

» Norwood Macgilvary uses his nude fig- 
ure attitudinizing before a crouched 
leopard and holding at arm’s length a 
glass of magic wine as an opportunity 
for luscious vermillions and purples in 
the silks and for a glimpse of the gem- 
like Mediterranean sea. There are sev- 


eral nudes here, as it happens. Ser- 
geant Kendall's Cicada, owned by 
Adolph Bernheimer and seen at the 


Pennsylvania Academy a year ago, is a 
successful if not altogether satisfying 
painting. There is a high measure of 
craftsmanship about it, without much 
charm. F. Luis Mora’s Embroidered 
Patterns is a group of two nude figures, 
very much posed, the scene most delib- 
erately set, and yet the whole so simple 
that it escapes affectation and has a 
kind of ingratiating delicacy. The kneel- 
ing figure is perhaps the more fortunate- 
ly posed. Lilian Genth’s sea nymph on 
the beach is much the usual figure that 
this painter has delighted in for several 
years, rather better in color and freer 
in management. 

Bruce Crane’s partly cleared hill, with 
the road leading into the thick second 
growth in the hollow, is a soft, vera- 
cious bit of barren countryside. Car)- 
ton T. Chapman’s sea fights are alone in 
their sort. Here he has the fight off 
Cape Vincent, the ships coming on un- 
der crowded heads of sail in long lanes, 
engaged two-by-two as they course along, 
their sides lifting with fire and trailing 
smoke and torn rigging. J. Carroll 
Beckwith does a portrait of his wife, 
full of deft detail, but rather fussy in 
consequence. Charles Bittinger’s crino- 
line dames, grouped in a Colonial room 
making ready for the dance, are studies 
in cross-light. F. C, Frieseke gives us a 
string of waterside willows, and a nude 
standing under the trees in the dappling 
sunlight. 





| W. R. Leigh, who has exhibited some | 


| interesting studies made among the 
| Mexican Indians, has entered the field of 
| genre in the manner of Remington with 
|his Poison Pool. Kenyon Cox's August 
contains a figure clasping her draped 
| knees and holding a sickle negligently, 
which carries the mind to much panel- 
ling of public walls. John F. Weir’s 
portrait of James W. Pinchot, one of the 
founders of the Yale Forest School, 
among the few full-length portraits here, 
is drily painted, definitely limited with- 
in its boundaries the whole rather 
graphic and flat. Mary Fairchild Low 
has a portrait of Mrs. R. L. Stevenson, 
and one of Ben Ali Haggin’s full-length 
young women in black gown stands with 
some air of challenge in her pose. 


Jonas Lie uses a dramatic and tum- 
|bled sky for the morning scene on the 
river, with the bridge in perspective 


framing in the left, one of the crop of | 


New York Bridge pictures which is 
touched with imagination and guided 
by a pictorial purpose. George Bellows's 
scene on the Jersey City docks in winter 
is framed in by the slab side of a large 
ocean liner in berth. The men, all turn- 
ed at some word or act at the left, are 
of the dynamic caricature that Mr. Bel- 
lows finds adapted to the vigorous man- 
ner of his painting. By Joseph Pennell 
there is a small gray canvas called Lon- 
don’ Roofs. 

The sculpture, of course, includes a 
tortoise fountain by Miss Janet Scud- 
der. No exhibition would be ready to 
open without one. But there is in fact 
little sculpture here. We noted a head 
of the Rev. Edward Everett Hale, by 
Henry H. Kitson; the standing figure of 
Caruso, by Paul Troubetzkoy; little 
figure of a child playing, by Lindsey 
Morris Sterling. 


a 


The prizes awarded were the follow- 
ing: Thomas B. Clarke prize to Charles 
Bittinger for his painting, Preparing 
for the Dance; the first, second, and 
third Hallgarten prizes Charles 
Rosen, Everett L. Warner, and Eliot 
Clark for their paintings, entitled Rocky 
Ledges, Along the Riverfront, and Under 
the Trees; the Inness gold medal to 
Albert L. Groll for his painting, entitled 


to 


Lake Louise, British Columbia; the 
Saltus medal to Bruce Crane for his 
painting, entitled The Hills; the Julia 


A. Shaw memorial prize to M. Jean Mc- 
Lane (Mrs. Johansen) for her Portrait 
of Mrs. John Henry Hammond and 
Daughter. 

The exhibition continues to April 14. 


Ernest A. Batchelder’s “Design in Theo- 
ry and Practice” (Macmillan), illustrated, 
is one of the best elementary manuals that 
has come to our notice. It provides practi- 
cal exercises, but is perhaps most valu- 
able in its steady and pungent insistence 
upon fundamental principles. The author 
approaches nature through design What 
counts for him is not casual divination, but 


|familiar ground. 


close and logical working out of pattern 
with regard to all material conditions. 
The point of view is suggested in the fol- 
lowing: “We aim to produce studio-trained 
craftsmen. What we need most are shop- 
trained artists.” It would be bard to put 
in fewer words what ails modern art of 
every degree. 


“The Painters of the School of Seville” 
(Duckworth-Scribner), illustrated, by N. 
Sentenach, is a scholarly book covering un- 
It has the defect, rather 
of being 
layman, 


common in works of this class, 
somewhat too elaborate for the 


while incomplete from the point of view 
of the special student. We miss especially 
any well-defined critical attitude towards 
the subject. 

Walter Lofthouse Dean, a marine artist, 
died last week at his house in East Glou 
cester, Mass He was born in 1854, and 
after a course in the State Normal Art 
School in Boston under Achille Oudinot, he 
studied under Boulanger and Jules Le- 
febvre in Paris. One of his pictures rep- 


resents the Vigilant skimming past the Val- 
kyrie in the race of October The 


13, 1893 


Halibut Catchers is another 

The death is reported from Cairo, Egypt, 
of the American artist, Henry Bacon He 
was born seventy-three years ago at Haver 
hill, Mass. In the Civil War he was field 
artist for Leslie’s Weekly, and afterwards 
went to Paris. He remained there twenty 
years, studying under Frére and Cabanel 
and several of his pictures were hung in 
the Salon. Latterly he had spent ! win 
ters in Egypt and painted pictures « ara 
van life and desert scenes Although } 
was successful in oil, his water-color pic 
tures were the best. One of } est 
known paintings is Gen. Gates and the Boys 
of Boston Common, which hang n t old 
Adams House in Boston 

George Dunn, whose death | ! 1 
from Maidenhead, England, was at the t 
of his death the leading English hor 
ty on early printed books; he was als 


well known as a collector of old 
sides being a distinguished photogr: 


stars. 


_ 
’inance 

A COAL STRIKE AND “PROSPERITY.” 

At the close of last week, after a sur 
prising advance in the face of unfavor- 
able home and foreign news—including 
the continuance of the English 
strike—the stock market halted, 
ed, and declined. This change in direc- 
tion might have been assigned to what 
Wall Street calls the “technical situa 
tion”"—the fact that, after a ten-point 
rise in prices, there are always less peo- 
ple willing to buy than there were be 
fore, and more willing to sell. But the 


coal 
waver- 


fact that the reaction in stocks follow- 
ed immediately on the news that our 
own anthracite coal-mine owners and 


the representatives of their employees 
had failed, after repeated conferences, to 
come to terms, and that the outlook was 
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for the calling of a strike when the | 
present three-year wage agreement ex- 
pires on April 1, led to a rather general 
inference that the market was now, for 
the first time, beginning to reflect our | 
own industrial dispute. 

The first question asked in the finan- 
cial markets was, How ‘would such a 
strike, especially if long continued, af- 
fect the general trend of business, the 
national prosperity, and, incidentally, 
the financial markets? There is some} 
material from which to give the 


some distance towards explaining the | 
generally hopeful attitude—the strange | 
indifference, some people have called it | 
—which our markets displayed on the) 
eve of the breakdown which had been 
generally expected from the negotia- 
tions. Even the railways which mined 
and transported anthracite coal came | 
out surprisingly well from the five- 
months’ stoppage of mining during 1902. 
Coal earnings of the Lackawanna, for 
example, had in 1901 contributed 45 per 
cent. to the company’s gross earnings, 
and they amounted to $10,749,344. Yet 
instead of declining the four or five mil-| 
lions which might have been predicted, 
the Lackawanna’s coal earnings for 1902 
amounted to $8,145,000—a decrease of 
only $2,604,000, and the decrease in to- 
tal gross earnings for the year amount- 
ed to only $2,109,000. What happened | 
to the other anthracite roads in 1902 is 
shown in the following table, giving coal] 
earnings for three years, 1901, 1902, and 


an- | 
for the anthracite coal strike of | 
was quite as extensive and pro- 
longed as it could very well be this year. | 

It began on the 12th of May. It was 
at first called “temporary”; then, on 
the 15th, the convention of miners’ dele- 
gates at Hazleton, by a vote of 461% to| 
349% (the fraction denoting a divided 
constituency) called on the 145,000 min- 
ers to quit work until their demands 
were granted. With June, the engi- 
neers began to desert the pumping ma- 


swer; 


1902 


chinery; in July, riots occurred and an | 1903: 
effort was made to induce the soft-coal 1903. 1902. 1901. 
miners also to quit work. Only a part | Lackawanna $13,826,844 $8,145,920 $10,749,341 
° the path, ao ‘ets: te | Del. & H. .. 11,528,821 5,809,649 7,723,306 
of them did so; but the whole Pennsyl-| peading - 13,134,624 12,436,159 12,391,307 
vania militia had to be called out in| Lehigh ...... 10,104,764 9,328,959 9,636,802 
. , Jer. Cent 6,054,769 6,717,062 7,230,817 
Oct f f > ¥ , Ira > ’ ’ , A ’ 
tober, and an effort by President | pri, |... ...! 11,384,421 9,066,069 9,087,086 
Roosevelt to bring about compromise 
came to nothing Only when employ- Three explanations may be found for 
ers and employees agreed, on October the unexpectedly favorable returns of 
22, to submit their dispute to an impar-/the anthracite roads for 1902. In the 


first place, large shipments of coal were 
made up to May 12, in anticipation of 
the strike, and then from October 23 un- 
til the end of the year the mines were 
worked night and day to supply the de- 


tial committee of five, named by the 
President, did the strike come to an end. 
What 


finance 


happened, during this time, in 


and industry? Anthracite coal 


protiuction for the whole of 1902 was 

41,200,000 tons, the smallest since 1884,,™mand. That was one reason: why the 
1s against 53,568,000 in 1901, and whole- decrease in earnings was not larger. The 
ale prices rose from $4.50 per ton in| "ext was that the loss in anthracite ton- 
April to $12 at the close of the year,|"4ge was made up largely by an in-| 
and as high as $25 just before the strike | Crease in bituminous shipments; in 1902, 
ended. All this bore heavily on the in-| for example, Reading’s anthracite ton- 
dividual householder, especially after | 4@ge decreased 1,057,000 tons, or 10 per 


cent., but the bituminous shipments in- 
creased 1,068,000 tons, or 21 per cent. 
The third reason why the anthracite 
roads did not drop very far behind in 
1902 was set forth by President Trues- 
dale of the Lackawana, in his annual 
report for that year, as follows: 


cold weather began. But anthracite is 
not the common fuel of American man- 
ufacture and transportation; therefore 
there was no paralysis of industry at 
large such as Great Britain is now ex- 
periencing. In fact, the country’s out- 
put of pig iron during the last half of 
1902 was greater than in the first half, 
and 10 per cent. pre- 
vious half-year in our history. 

As for financial markets, stocks broke 
somewhat sharply in May, became quiet 
in June, advanced with great activity in 
July and August, and were checked in 
September only by a sudden tightening 

the money market. This generally 
sanguine attitude maintained, de- 
spite the facta that, even in April, the 
New York bank surplus was down to 
$2,600,000 and call money up to 7 per 
cent., and that, instead of following a 
year of liquidation, as in the case of 
1912, the stock markets of 1902 came on 
the heels of a wildly extravagant finan- | 
cial boom, based on enormous borrow- 
ings from Europe. 


The year 1902 was a prosperous one for 
the territory through which the lines of 
this company run, as is apparent from the 
increase in earnings from all sources ex- 
cepting from the transportation of coal. 


exceeded by any 


If we are to have another anthracite 
strike this year, the chief questions at 
issue, from the standpoint of the indus- 
trial situation, will be, first, whether | 
the dispute can in the end be settled | 
with as much mutual satisfaction as 
| that of 1902, and next, whether a simul-| 
taneous strike of miners in the bitum- | 
inous coal flelds can be averted. The) 
| soft coal is the fuel of industry, in this) 
country as in England; that is why our! 
own anthracite coal strike of 1902 em: 
barrassed so little the railways and the) 


manufacturing plants, the 


of 


was 


. whereas 


|suffer most from it. 





This chapter in past history goes | strike of this month in England, which 


affected the coal which the mills and 
railways and steamships use, had with- 
in two weeks tied up a great part of 
England’s industry and thrown out of 
work perhaps two million employees in 
other trades than mining. 

The question is highly interesting for 
this country—especially when it comes 
on top of the extraordinary industrial 
contest in Great Britain—which has 


|seemed at times to be assuming the 


shape of that so-called “syndicalism,” 
whereby the new school of industrial 
agitators on the Continent have entered 
deliberately on the programme of para- 
lyzing all productive industry at once, 
in order to force the hand of the Govern- 
ment in their favor and deprive capital 
of the right to manage productive in- 
dustry. Doubtless, a simultaneous shut- 
down in the coal production of England, 


/Germany, France, and the United States 


would go far towards creating the con- 
dition which the syndicalist desires. It 
is worth asking, however, just what 
class of the community would inevitably 
England has al- 
ready given the answer, in the enforced 
idleness of its working classes, in the 
face of a similarly enforced advance in 
price of fuel and provisions. Perhaps 
it is the confidence of experienced ob- 
servers, in the check which such results 
of the experiment are plainly indicating, 
that has inspired the stock market's ob- 
stinate disbelief in the predicted indus- 
trial and social catastrophe. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 

American Bar Association. 
annual meeting held August, 1911. 

Lord Baltimore Press. 


Report of the 
Balti- 


more: 

Andrews, M. R. 8S. The Counsel Assigned 
Scribner. 50 cents net. 

Belloc-Lowndes, Mrs. The Chink in the Ar- 
mour. Scribner. $1.30 net. 

Benson, Ramsey. A Knight in Denim. Scrib- 
ner. $1.25 net. 

Berle, A. A. The School in the Home 


Moffat, Yard. $1 net. 
Béhme, Margarete. The Department Store: 


A Novel. Trans. by E. C. Mayne. D. 
Appleton. $1.30 net. 

Bourgin, G, and H. Le Socialisme Fran- 
cais de 1789-1848. Paris: Hachette. 

Bradford, Gamaliel, jr. Lee, the American. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin. $2.50 net. 

Brentwood, Evelyn. Hector Graeme. Lane. 
$1.25 net. 

Bryant, Marguerite. The Adjustment. Duf- 
field. $1.35 net. 

Case, S. J. The Historicity of Jesus. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. $1.50 net. 

Chester, G, R. Five Thousand an Hour. 


Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill. $1.25 net. 


Crane, Frank God and Democracy. Chi- 
cago. Forbes & Co. 50 cents, 

Creevey, Mrs. C. A. MHarper’s Guide tv 
Wild Flowers. Harper, $1.60 net. 

Curwood, J. O. Flower of the North. Har- 
per. $1.30 net. 

Dubois, Paul. The Education of Self. 
Trans, by E. G. Richards.. Funk & Wag- 
nalls. $1.50 net. 


English Lyrics from Dryden to Burns 
Edited by M. W. Croll. Holt. 


Eulalie, Infanta of Spain. The Thread of 


Life. Duffeld. $1.25 net. 
Goring-Thomas, A. R. Wayward Feet. 
Lane. $1.25 net. 
Gou'd. E. lL. Grandma. Phila.: Penn. 
Pub. Co. 
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Philadelphia: Penn Pub. Co. $1.20 net. 
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READY THIS WEEK. 


KELLOGG’s BEYOND WAR: A Chapter 
in the Natural History of Man. 
By VERNON L. KELLOGG, author of ‘'Dar- 
winism To-day,"’ ete. l2mo. $1.00 net. 

Not an essay to debate the virtues or evils of 
war, but a compact setting out of the character- 
istics and course of the actual evolution of man 
since bis origin as a distinct animal species. But 
this account of his natural history—which in itself 
might be considered a sufficient reason of being for 
the book—reveals itself as a new and strong bi- 
ological argument for peace. 


CONSTANCE D’ARCY MACKAY’S PA- 
TRIOTIC PLAYS AND PAGEANTS 
Probable price, $1.35 net. 


By the author of The House of the Heart and 
Other Plays for Children, and The Silver Thread 


and Other Folk Plays for Young People. Each 
$1.10 net Miss Mackay’s plays have been most 
successfully used for thousands of school enter- 


tainments. Detailed contents on request. 


FICTION. 
THE PRISON WITHOUT A WALL 


By RALPH STRAUS. $1.30 net. 


Sylvanus is a gentle, sensitive youth—a lovable 
recluse who willingly endures the cloistering of 
Cambridge, of which he is a Fellow. He hears 
the call of the world and of love, and, like Queed, 
seeks to be more like other men—but with dif- 
ferent results. He experiences London, Bobemia 
and otherwise, and both love and treachery come 
to him. Sylvanus, his sister, his aunt, and a 
little London dancer are characters of uncommon 
charm 
VIEWS AND VAGABONDS 

By R. MACAULAY. $1.35 net. 

A well-born, educated young man of ‘‘advanced 
views'’—-a blacksmith from a sense of duty and the 
husband of a working girl for the same reason— 
some friends with ‘‘views'’; and a pair of lovable 
young vagabonds without a troublesome idea in 
their heads are thrown together in typical Eng- 
lish scenes. 





. . ° 
Home University Library 
« per volume net; by mail, 56c. 
Each volume complete in itself, and sold sepa- 
rately. Each is absolutely new, and specially 
written for the Library. There are no reprints. 
“Exceedingly worth while.” 
—The Nation. 


READY TO-DAY. 
ROME 
By W. WARDE FOWLER. The contents of 
this, one of the most brilliant works in the 
series, include: The Advance of Rome in 


Italy, Training of Roman Character, Carthage 
and Hannibal, Dominion and Degeneracy, The 


Kevolution, Augustus, Life in the Roman Em 

pire, The Empire under the Antonines. 
CANADA 

By A. G. BRADLEY. This account of the 


free, self-directing commonwealth, and of the 
transformation that has come over it within 
the past generation, has great interest and 
importance to those in the United States. 


THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
By Professor A. F. POLLARD. Furnishes 
sound history and sane political philosophy. 


PEOPLES AND PROBLEMS OF INDIA 
By Sir T. H. HOLDERNESS. This little 
volume, by a great authority, is not scrappy 
or insufficient, but a clear treatment of the 
intricacies and subtleties of Indian history, 
social structure, and religions. 


FRENCH LITERATURE 
By G. L. STRACHEY, Thanks to the author's 
sense of critical values and his gifts of style 
and presentation, the great names and great 
facts of this literature stand out in strong 
relief from these pages. 


THE PROBLEMS OF PHILOSOPHY 
By BERTRAND RUSSELL, F.R.S. 

ARCHITECTURE 
By Professor W. R. LETHABY. 
tecture is the matrix of civilization” 
discussion of what it is and what it 
what in it is good and what bad, will be 
found to give—for most laymen—an alto- 
gether new interest to a walk in any great 
city 


ANTHROPOLOGY 
By R. R. MARETT. Seeks to plot out and 
sum up the general series of changes, bodily 
and mental, undergone by man in the course 
of history 


THE SCHOOL. An Introduction 
Study of Education. 
By Professor J. J. FINDLAY. Presents the 
history, the psychological basis, and the theory 
of the schoo! with a rare power of summary 
and suggestion. 


Sets of new volumes will be issued 
every few montha. Thirty-nine vol-' 
umes are now ready. Lists will be sent 
on request ' 


**Archi- 
and this 
is not, 





Hillis, N. D. The Battle of Principles: A 


Study of the Anti-Slavery Conflict. Revell. 


$1.20 net. 

Holliday, Carl. The Wit and Humor of 
Colonial Days. (1607-1800.) Philade!- 
phia: Lippincott. $1.50 net. 


Hulbert, H. W. 
dren. Revel. $1 net. 
Intimacies of Court 


and Society: 


The Church and Her Chil- 


An Un- 


Melville, Lewis. Life and Letters of Lau- 


rence Sterne. 2 vols. Appleton 

Newte, H. W. C The Ealipg Miracle 
A Story. Lane. $1.25 net. 

Ostwald, Wilhelm Outlines of General 
Chemistry. Third edition. Macmillan 
$5.50 net. 

Patten, William The Evolution of the 


Vertebrates and Their Kin. Philadelphia 








conventional Narrative, by the Widow of Blakiston's Son. $4.50 net 

an American Diplomat. Dodd, Mead. $2.50 Payne, F. O Manual of Experimental 

net. Botany. American Book Co i5 cents 
Johnson, C. F. The Long Roll Being a Peacock, F. M When the War Is O'er 

Journal of the Civil War. East Aurora Longmans. $1.35 net 

N. Y.: The Roycrofters. Pears, Edwin Turkey and Its Pe 
Johnston, Charles. Why the World Laughs Doran. $3.50 net. 

Harper. $1.50 net. Pollock, Frederick. The Genius of the 
Keith, Arthur. Ancient Types of Man mon Law. Columbia University Press 

(Living Thought Series.) Harper. 75 (Lemcke & Buechner). $1.50 net 

cents net. Robinson, J. H. The New History Ma 
Kennedy Charles Rann. The Terribk millan. $1.50 net 

Meek: a One-Act Play. Harper. $1 net. Saylor, H. H. Making a Rose Garden. Me- 
King, Irving. Social Aspects of Educa- Bride, Nast & Co. 50 cents net 

tion. Macmillan. $1.60 net Sclater, W. L A History of the Birds of 
King, Mrs. Hamilton. Letters and Recol- Colorado. Stechert $5 

lections of Mazzini. Longmans. $1.60 Shakespeare Tudor edition The Comedy 

net. of Errors, edited by F. M. Padelford 
Kirkegaard, John. Trees, Shrubs, Vines, Macmillan. 35 cents net 

and Herbaceous Perennials Boston, Spender, J. A The Comments of Bagshot 

Mass.: The Bullard Co. (Second Series.) Holt. $1.25 net 
Knowles, C. E. In Quest of Gold. Lane. Stephens, Winifred Margaret of Frat 

$1. Duchess of Savoy, 1523-74 A Biography 
McKeever, W. A. Farm Boys and Girls. Lane. $4 net. 

Macmillan. $1.50 net. Strombeck, J. F. Freight Classification 
Mackenzie, Compton. Carnival. D. Ap- Boston: Houghton Mifflin. $1 net 

pleton. $1.30 net. Van Tieghem, P Le Mouvement Roman 
Markino, Yoshio. Miss John Bull. Boston: tique. Paris: Hachett« 

Houghton Mifflin. $1.50 net Warwick, Anne. The Unknown Woman 
Martin, W. A, P. The Lore of Cathay, or Lane, $1.30 nef. 

the Intellect of China. Revell. $1.50 net. Washington, Adams, and Henry Noted 
Mathews, Shailer. Scientific Management Speeches, edited with biographical 

in the Churches. University of Chicago sketches, by L. M. Briggs Moffat. Yard 

Press. 50 cents net. 75 cents net. 
May, Florence. The Girlhood of Clara Watson, William. The Heralds of the Dawn 

Schumann. Longmans. $3.50 net. \ Play. Lane, 

NEW EDITION 


CHARLES DICKENS 
AS EDITOR 


NEARLY 400 HITHERTO UNPUB- 
LISHED LETTERS OF DICKENS. 
Edited by 
R. C. LEHMANN of “Punch’’ 


This most important of the Dick- 
ens Centenary publications con- 
tains some 400 letters of the great 
novelist, only a handful of which 
have ever before been published, 
and all of them written at the 
most interesting period of his life. 
They voice Dickens’s intimate opin- 
ions on his literary contempora- 
ries and things in general. One 
group of them tells of his second 
American tour. 


(Cloth. Crown 8vo. Photogravure 
Illustrations. Boxed. $3.25 net, 
postpaid $3.45.) 


STURGIS & WALTON CO. 


31-33 East 27th Street, New York 

















brief for democracy that everybody 
says Mr. Os WALD GARRISON VILLARD 


“A notable 
ought to read,’’ 


One Way Out: A Middle-Class New 
Englander Emigrates to America 
By “WILLIAM CARLETON,” 

The most notable book of our day. 


Send for descriptive matter free. 
Small, Maynard & Co., Publishers, Boston. 


LIBRARY RESEARCH 


Researches made in Boston and Harvard Libra- 





to the pitch Printing. $1.20 net; by mail, $1.32. | 


ries Ancient and modern languages. Translation, | 
| revision of manuscripts, ete 
MISS M. Hi. BUCKINGHAM 


34 W. 334 St. | 
New York. 


Henry Holt & Co., 


96 Chestnut Street, Boston, Mass. 
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INTERNATIONAL LAW: 


A TREATISE 


By L. OPPENHEIM, M.A., LL.D W he 
well Professor of International Law in the 
University of Cambridge Member of the 
Institute of International Law Honorary 
Member of the Royal Academy of Juris 
prudence at Madrid, VOL. I.—PEACE, 
Second Edition Spo $6.00 net 

In this edition the text has been thor 
oughly revised and in parts re-written; and 
the discussion of a number f new topics 


has been Introduced 


Studies in Wistory, Economics 
and Public Law 


the Faculty of Political 
of Columbia University 


The Labor Movement in France 


A Study in Revolutionary Syndicalism 


Aocvence 


Edited by 


By LOUIS LEVINE, Ph.D With an In 
troduction by Professor Franklin H Gid 
lings. Svo. Paper Covera, $1.50, Cloth, $2.00 





Longmans, Green, & Co., Publishers 























The Early Court of 
Queen Victoria 


By CLARE JERROLD 
8vo. 17 illustrations. $3.75 net; by mail $4.00 


An intimate and entertaining 
count of the upbringing, accession, 
and early reign of Victoria and of 


ac- 


the historic figures that adminis 
tered at her Court functions. The 
author pays attention to the 


Queen's domestic life and her par 
ticipation in the affairs of stat 
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Messrs. CONSTABLE & CO., London, will com- |||} ¢ 9 
mence the publication in April next of a new Sci- {| AtMcCLURG > 


entific Review to be entitled It is of interest and importance 
to Librarians to know that the 


— books reviewed and advertised 
in this magazine can be puwur- 
chased from us at advantage- 

ous prices by 


A QUARTERLY REVIEW OF SCIENTIFIC THOUGHT ||| Public Libraries, 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, Post Free, in the United States, $2.75. Schools, Colleges 


SINGLE COPIES, Post Free, 75 cents. and Universities 
EDITORIAL COMMITTEE In addition to these books we 
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SIR BRYAN DONKIN, M.D. (Oxon), F.R.C.P. (London), Medical Adviser stock of the books of all pub- 
to the Prison Commission for England and Wales, Consulting Phy- lishers — @ more complete as- 
sician, sortment than can be found on 
E. B. POULTON, LL.D., D.Se., F.R.S., Hope Professor of Zoology in the the shelves of any other book- 
University of Oxford. store in the entire country. We 
G. ARCHDALL REID, M.D., F.R.S.E. solicit correspondence from li- 
ausinendaden . . ~ a ae brarians unacquainted with 
H. H. TURNER, D.Sc., D.C.L., F.R.S., Savilian Professor of Astronomy in our facilities. 
the University of Oxford. 
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1. “VALUE OF A LOGIC OF METHOD,” by Professor J. WELTON, M.A.,, 
Professor of Education in the University of Leeds. 


2. “RECENT RESEARCHES ON ALCOHOLISM,” by G. ARCHDALL REID, 
M.B., F.R.S.E. | AN IMPORTANT BOOK 


3. “DARWIN AND BERGSON AS INTERPRETERS OF EVOLUTION,” by |) Just Published! 


E. W. POULTON, LL.D., D.Se., F.R.S., Hope Professor of Zoology in 

the University of Oxford. THE FULL RECOGNITION 
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Lecture for 1911), by H. H. TURNER, D.8c., F.R.S., Savilian Pro- ee See eee 
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fessor of Astronomy in the University of Oxford. 
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7. “HUMAN EVIDENCE OF EVOLUTION,” by A. M. GOSSAGE, M. D. “Just the book for S taseiter te ee 
“PREVIEW , ” | Far East to carry w m an udy 
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NOTES, an intelligent survey of the interest- 
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Times Literary Supplement (Eng.). 
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Rarees . _ Learn Latin to Speak 
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les is the common-sense in Latin; 
Address ' vee Palastra® 30 pamphlets for class or 
| self-instruction by figures, cuts, texts on 
| subjects of daily life, supported by Roman 
|authors; vast vocabulary, no translations; 
| reading, writing, speaking exercises; half 
published; $2.50 will bring them all; com- 
plete $5.00; no samples. ARCADIVS AVEL- 
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